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No Room in the Boot 


IN THE ARMY a unit’s G.1008 is a list of the arms, 
equipment and clothing with which it will be provided 
when it goes to war. The month of August seems a 
proper time to review the G.1098 of small children 
proceeding to the sea-side, for in many families the 
last minute discovery that there simply is not room for 
half of the stuff in the car annually causes a minor 
crisis. The smaller the child, the more it seems to need. 
Its actual clothes are contained in quite a modest 
suitcase ; a rain-coat, a sun-bonnet and gum-boots are 
accessories which no fair-minded quartermaster could 
reject as superfluous. On the more operational side 
there are the water-wings, the shrimping-net, the 
sailing boat and, of course, the spade and bucket, with 
half a hundredweight of bath-towels in support. 

Then come the impedimenta which are with us either 
—like the practically life-size Teddy bear or the assorted 
dolls—for sentimental reasons or as precautions against 
the child being confined to barracks by the climate. 
This category may include, acéording to age and taste, 
paint-boxes, packs of cards, clockwork trains, plasticine, 
games of skill or chance in large flat cardboard boxes, 
toy soldiers, carpentering scts, stamp albums, tops and 
what a quartermaster would call pistols, cap. 

Shortage of space forbids the mention of a wide range 
of further possibilities, ranging from bows and arrows 
to a tricycle; and shortage of space generally—if there 
is more than one small child—gesults i in a good many 
things being left behind. They never seem to be missed. 


Among the things which certainly should not be ieft 
behind is the Midland Bank’s booklet “The Joys of 
Travel’. Packed with information of interest to 
holiday-makers, a copy can be obtained free from 
any branch of the Bank. . 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 
HEAD OFFICE: POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 
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BUILDING SOCIETY 


(Member of The Building Societies Associaton) 
Est. 1848 


keeps its place ‘as athe first choice of the really. slesine 
investor, who yalues, now more than’ever, the unquestionable 
security provided by a medium sized society distinguished by 
conservative management for well over 100 years: — 


Assets approx : £10, 000, 000. Very Large Reserve Finds 
Please write (or call) for details, accounts and ApplicationForm to 


PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, Eee 
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this year take > WONG pictures" 


Family snapshots are fun but modern 


families now. take moving pictures. They’re Se 
so true to life—such a joy to look back - aie 


cn in the years to come. _ 


they’ re cheaper than you think - 


ma 


po If you can afford to take snapshots <> 
-- you can certainly afford to take pap 
- moving pictures with a Bolex Cine § 
ft era. True it costs more initially 
than some still cameras, but you'll § 
. find*the actual cost of making your § 
family moving pictures compares Fae 
_. very favourably with what you now Be 
pay for ordinary snaps. . / 


P only 10d. for each action shot | 


That’s all filming with a Bolex fi 
need cost. 50 ft. of film, costing rig 
just over £1, gives you at least 
_ 24 good length action sh 
_ Developing is free, so this wo 
_ out at approximately 10d. a shot. 
- Of course, you can vary th 
length of shots as you wish. I 
“act filming with a Bolex is far 
“easier than taking still snapshots 
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The Expropriation | 


HOSE of us who have watched the long convoys of huge 
oil-tankers passing northwards through the Suez Canal, 
laden with the precious oil on which the economy of 
—®& this country so greatly depends, are dramatically aware 
the gravity of President Nasser’s declaration. For the expropria- 
tion of the Suez Canal is an action deliberately calculated to 
damage the prestige and material interests of. Britain and the 
ommonwealth in their most vulnerable spot, and must have 
ven great satisfaction in Moscow. One must also deplore the 
ionalist hysteria which the action has again aroused in Egypt, 
ich not only bodes ill for our future relations with that country 
put will further, 
the whole Arab world. 2 
_ President Nasser has alleged that the expropriation is Egypt's 
ly to the failure of the West to live up to its promises of financ- 
the High Dam scheme on the Nile. This reason is plausible, 
though inadequate and certainly no justification. The Egyptian 
vernment’s prestige, and that of the ruling military junta, has 
srtainly become bound up with the High Dam project, to which 
 fanatically attached as a radical cure for most of Egypt’s 
sing economic and social problems. But it had long been 
awn that there were serious drawbacks to the scheme, particu- 
‘as it undoubtedly favoured Egypt at the expense of other 
: of Nile waters, and was not technically the soundest method. 
, however, a mistake to encourage the Egyptian planners in 


je Americans and ourselves was a serious rebuff to the military. 
, for which a desperate remedy had to be found. For the 
ictatorship must seem to move from success to success, 
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fan the flames of anti-western agitation throughout. 
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of the Suez Canal : 


By SIR THOMAS RAPP 


as behind the facade of unity there are serious tensions which con- 
stantly menace its hold over the masses, and fundamental problems 
for which it has no solution. 

Admittedly; the historic Suez Canal Concession would in any 
case have expired in 1968, and the Egyptian Government had 
repeatedly indicated that it would not be renewed. But there is 
also evidence that, in spite of all its assurances that it would 
honour its terms, and the gradual Egyptianisation to which the 
Canal Company had consented, the military dictatorship had long 
contemplated the possibility of unilateral cancellation. For what 
other purpose would it have established a new department in 
November, 1952, for the purpose of taking over—sixteen years 
ahead—the administration in 19682 The real cause for alarm is 
Egypt’s faithlessness and vindictive hostility, when she lies astride 
our vital line of communications, and is also in a position to 
threaten the interests of the entire free world. Into the unstable 
Middle East she has now deliberately and recklessly introduced a 
fresh-element of instability. : 

Even more important than the Concession itself, however, is the 
Suez Canal Convention of 1888, which was signed by most of the 
leading Powers, and had for its purpose to ensure that the canal 
should ‘ always be free and open, in time of war as in peace, to 
every vessel of commerce, or of war, without distinction of flag’. 
As recently as the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1954, moreover, the 
Egyptian Government recognised that the Suez Canal is a water- 
way economically, commercially, and strategically of international 
importance, and expressed the determination to uphold the 
Convention of 1888. ~ee 

But how far, in the light of recent events, can his last under~ 
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taking be relied on? Cannot the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1954 


be torn up as a scrap of paper as easily as was that of 1936, or the 
Suez Canal Concession itself? We already know that Egypt has 
deliberately broken the provisions of the Convention in forbidding 
the passage of the canal to ships bound for Israel, and that, too, 
in spite of United Nations resolutions. And the steps that Egypt 
proposed to take against British shipping at the time of the Canal 
Zone crisis of nearly five years ago are another solemn warning. 

On Egypt’s record and her present temper, what is now most 
to be feared is that she is perfectly capable of discriminating, in 
the many ways in which it can be done, against the shipping of 
any country on which for any reason she desires to bring political 
pressure. Furthermore, the canal dues could be arbitrarily adjusted 
to meet her own limitless financial needs. And British shipping, it 
must always be remembered, is the principal user of this inter- 
national waterway. 


How President Nasser Defied ‘the West 


By DOU GL AS STUART, B.B.C. Middle East correspondent 


FEW days ago it was all so peaceful. In Cairo the rich 
Egyptians sipped their drinks in air-conditioned bars and 
complained of the heat. The poor. crouched in whatever 

scrap of shade they could find in the dusty, airless streets. 
Nobody did much work, it was too hot. And then came the announce- 
ment from Washington and London: ‘The United States and Britain 
have withdrawn their offer of financial assistance to Egypt for the 
construction of the Aswan High Dam’. In Cairo the heat was for- 
gotten; excitement replaced lethargy; Egyptians to whom I talked 
speculated on what President Nasser would do. There were those who 
expected him to turn to the Russians for help. One ardent supporter of 
the revolutionary movement said to me: “Better Russian help with 
strings than western help with chains’. More moderate Egyptians felt - 
that President Nasser might flinch from committing himself still further 
to the eastern bloc. This group feared that Egypt might have to 
abandon the High Dam project altogether. Cairo newspapers attacked 
such talk as ‘defeatist nonsense’. While the newspapers fulminated 
against what they termed the ‘ imperialists and their base manoeuvre ’, 
President Nasser consulted his Cabinet. He also had several meetings 
with the Russian Ambassador, Mr. Kisselev, and at one such meeting 
Mr. Kisselev brought with him two Russian planning experts. After- 
wards at Cairo cocktail parties I heard whispers: “ The Russians have 
agreed to finance the High Dam ’. Sat ys 

President Nasser, however, had’ much to think about. For him 
the High Dam project is the symbol of his revolutionary economic and 
social programme. He could not face abandoning the scheme—his 
personal pyramid, as it has been called. At the same time where could 
he get the money to finance it? He knew that he could not expect 
Russia to advance as much as had beeh promised originally by the 
United States, Britain, and the World Bank. Russia had too many 
commitments to China and to the east-European satellites. That meant 
that Egypt herself would have to find more money, if work was to 
start at Aswan. But how? Egypt’s foreign exchange is at low ebb. 
This is because Egypt’s principal export, cotton, is going to the 
Communist bloc countries to pay for tanks and jet fighters. President 
Nasser’s Finance Minister had to tell him: “There is nothing in the 
kitty for purchases abroad of cement and steel for the High Dam *. 

It was this situation which prompted the United States to withdraw 
its offer of financial assistance. Egypt’s economy, the State Depart- 
ment declaréd, cannot bear the financial strain involved in carrying 
out the High Dam scheme. This statement infuriated President Nasser. 
At the ceremonial opening of a new pipeline from Suez to Cairo he 
broke his silence. Publicly he called the United States Government 
‘ liars ’ and ‘ deceivers ’. In one bitter passage he said: ; 

If there is an uproar in Washington which aims shamelessly at 
casting doubts on the soundness of Egypt’s economy, then I say to 
the authors of this uproar, ‘May your hate choke you to death’, but 
you will never be able to dominate us nor control our existence, 
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‘Sir Anthony Eden, ‘a new pattern of friendship’ between our 


High Dam. Outside Egypt he may find it difficult to lay his ham 


“open he would lose 
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It is a melancholy reflection that the Anglo-Egyptian treaty 0 
1954, under which we agreed to evacuate our troops from the 
Canal Zone, was calculated to make possible, in the words o 


selves and Egypt. Britain has loyally carried out her part of th 
bargain, and has held out in many ways the hand of friendship 
But in my judgement there is no appeasement possible of revolu 
tionary dictatorship, for its pretensions are unlimited. The lates) 
arbitrary .actions. of the Egyptian Government now make far 
reaching decisions inevitable.. The freedom of navigation of thi 
Suez Canal, without distinction of flag, must at all costs be uphelc! 
This is a matter so closely bound up with our vital natione 
interests that it should unite all parties in support of whateve 
action the Government may decide on, after the consultations now 
being urgently undertaken with other gravely affected countries 

; —‘ At Home and Abroad’ (Home Service) 
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This speech was President Nasser’s first overt attack on the Unite 
States. Many Egyptians said to me afterwards: ‘ This represents 
final breach between Egypt and the West °. They added: ‘ The violen« 
of Colonel Nasser’s outburst and the quiet, deliberate way he spol 
shows that he is prepared to take the consequences, He must hay 
something up his sleeve’. Forty-eight hours later, President Nassy 
showed the world what he had up his sleeve. Speaking from a floo 
lit balcony in the main square of Alexandria, he told 300,000 wild) 
cheering Egyptians: ‘In the name of the people, I declare the Sue 
Canal Company tobe an Egyptian company’. He went on to Sie 
that with the income from the canal traffic—$100,000,000 a year—Egyy 
would herself build the High’ Dam. As he was speaking in Alexandri 
armed police cordoned off the company’s buildings in Cairo, Po 
Said, and Ismailia. The Suez Canal Zone was declared a militay 
area under martial law; employees of the company were told th 
failure to work meant imprisonment. eae 

President Nasser’s seizure of the Suez Canal came as a comple: 
surprise to all but a few trusted advisers. His unilateral tearing 
of an international convention which permitted the Suez Canal Cor 
pany to continue operating for a further twelve years has shock 
public opinion in the free world, The Egyptian press, however, ait 
the great majority of the Egyptian people, are jubilant. The Egyptia 
Government has rejected Notes, of protest from the British and Frene 
Governments, and this action is unanimously acclaimed by the pres 
President Nasser made a triumphant return to Cairo from Alexandr 
On his arrival in Cairo, he made yet another attack on the West: 

We are stronger than they realise. The colonialists have no right 

interfere in Egypt’s internal affairs. Besides, what’s all the fuss abou 

_ The ships are passing through the canal normally. Egypt is ne 

responsible and will see to it that the ships continue to pass throuyt 
the canal. \ 

But for all his confident and brave words, President Nasser fae 
problems. He has now assumed responsibility for the operation — 
one of the world’s most important international waterways. The funy 
of the company which he seized in Egypt are considerable, but they 
‘be required to operate the canal; they cannot be used to ‘build 


on the company’s money. In addition, it is true that shippin, na 
passing through the canal unhindered, but the crux of the matter 
that shipping dues are often paid in Paris and London. It is possib! 
therefore, that in future the maritime nations may refuse to p 
dues to Egypt. President Nasser is then faced with the choice of eith 
closing the canal or of keeping it open. If he should keep the ca 

venue; if he should block the canal, this 
ational shipping, particular 
Britain and to the countries 
ccentuate the already grave in 


cause serious delays to in : 
bringing Middle East oil 
Europe. This in turn 
crisis. — From Our Ow 
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HE man who did most, in the nineteenth 
century, to destroy some of the European 
_ superstitions about the Amazon climate was 
: _ H. W. Bates who lived for eleven years in the 
Amazon jungle, and in the rustic Portuguese or Brazil- 
ian pioneer settlements around it. When about to return 
to England, he hesitated over leaving the tropics. He 
wrote that, as he thought of living again in a cold 
European country, ‘pictures of startling clearness rose 
‘up of the gloomy: winters, the long grey twilights, 
elongated shadows, chilly-springs, and sloppy summers; 
of. factory chimneys . . . confined rooms, artificial 
cares’. While, in leaving tropical Brazil, ‘I was. quit- 
ting a country of perpetual summer .. .’. But it is 
true that three years after his return he wrote ‘after 
three years’ renewed experience of England, I find 
how incomparably superior is civilised life . . .”. Bates’ 
‘change of mind poses the question: ‘Is it, or is it not, 
possible to combine the advantages of civilised life with 
the advantages of tropical climate? The Brazilian 
experience—or experiment—seems to be an answer to 
this question. And this answer seems to be ‘Yes’. 
Brazil is one of the largest national spaces in the world. 
It is like an American Russia or a tropical China, In 
this vast tropical, national space dwells a people whose 
European culture is mainly Iberian and Catholic and 
whose ethnic composition is also Iberian to a con- 
siderable extent. And today its civilisation is perhaps . 
‘the greatest, or at least the most advanced, modern civilisation so far 
‘developed in a tropical region. 

It is true that the vast Amazon area of Brazil remains a challenge 
to Brazilian capacity to deal with tropical ‘difficulties which are 
numerous there. But there are encouraging aspects of the Brazilian effort 
to overcome them, creating there the same civilisation that the Portu- 
“guese pioneers and their Brazilian descendants, generally men of mixed 
‘blood, white and Amerindian, and known as ‘ Bandeirantes ’, were able 
‘to create in other parts of Brazil. The accomplishments of these 
Bandeirantes were remarkable; and sufficient to make one accept the 
| éffects of the mixture of whites and Amerindians as a desirable ethnic 
‘combination. They met, with a rare energy, all kinds of human 


‘from Jesuits. And there were the hazards of insects, animals, high 
‘mountains, deserts, swamps, and tropical rains. _ 
A historian has written that they not only made possible the vast 


‘A roof garden in Rio de Janeiro 
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‘opposition—opposition from wild Amerindian tribes, from Spaniards, | 
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- Modern Brazil—a New Type of Civilisation 


TO FREYRE 


saetgaenne an ve sereoteatencennstoneattenenesin 


The skyscrapers of Sdo Paulo, Brazil, ‘ the greatest industrial centre of Latin America’ 


Brazil of today, but poured millions of pounds of gold into world 
economy in the crucial years when England was becoming a banking 
and industrial power. This historian, Professor Paul Shaw, goes on in 
his appraisal of the Brazilian Bandeiras and reminds us of the words 
of Werner Sombat, the well-known German sociologist: ‘without 
Brazil’s gold we would not have modern economic man’; and also the 
equally significant words of an English historian, Wingfield Stratford, 
that the influx of Brazilian gold into ‘seventeenth-century England con- 
tributed to create the basis of modern economy. If this is true, we have 
to come to the conclusion that a mixed group of whites and Amerindians 
—vigorous racially and culturally—not only laid the basis for a new 
type of civilisation in tropical America, modern Brazil, but also con- 
tributed. to create the basis of modern economy in Europe. 

In this the African Negro and the descendant of the Negro (the 
African was imported to Brazil as a slave) also played their part. This 
fact that Amerindians and Africans, as well as Europeans, and their 
mixed descendants, have made an active contribution to the develop- 
ment of Brazil seems to explain why Portuguese America has now a 
civilisation with so vivid characteristics of its own; and why one of 
these characteristics is what has been described by some authors as 
Brazilian ethnic democracy.. Many characteristics of modern Brazilian 
civilisation originate in the fact that the Negro, through the compara- 
tively liberal treatment given to him in Brazil, has been able to express 
himself as a Brazilian, and has not been forced to behave as an ethriic 
and cultural intruder. He behaves as a Brazilian of African origin and 
not as a ‘ Brazilian Negro” not as does the ‘American Negro’ of the 
United States. And the same thing has been true, even in a more vivid 
way, of the Amerindian; just as the same thing is becoming true of the 
Japanese as well as of the German, the’ Italian, the Polish immigrant. 
Some of these are becoming, in their second generation, prominent in 
Brazilian political life, not as German-Brazilians, or Italo-Brazilians, 
or Polish-Brazilians, but as Brazilians; and they are, also taking their 
place in Brazilian art, and in literature written, of course, in Portuguese 
—which in Brazil has been enriched with words from other languages 
without losing its° Portuguese structure. The new literature of Brazil 
is beginning to attract as much attention from Europeans and North 
Americans as the modern architecture and the music and cuisine of 
the Brazilians. 
~ It may be said that the civilisation that Brazil is developing in the 


ae 
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tropics is not a purely western or Europe vilisation. But this view, 
or a similar one, has been duly considered by an Anglo-American 
scientist, Professor Marston Bates. He once wrote: ; 

Latin America might possibly be used to support the thesis that 

western civilisation, in its pure form, is not readily” adaptable to 
tropical conditions. 


But he added: : ; 
... this is hardly damning except fo those who consider the western 
variety to- be the only possible form of civilisation in general. 


He points out of Mexican art—one of the greatest expressions of modern 


culture in the tropics—that its interest is not in its not being typically 
western but in its enrichment with elements drawn from. the local 
environment, or from the tropics. 


An Extra-European Civilisation 


The same thing can be said of the civilisation that the Brazilians - 


are developing in tropical America. It is not a mere sub-European 
civilisation. In some respects it is extra-European, because it seeks to 
adapt itself to conditions and possibilities that are not European but 
tropical: tropical climate, tropical vegetation, tropical landscape, 
tropical light, tropical colours. So it is that Sao Paulo has become 
what is generally described as the greatest industrial centre of Latin 
America; and this is certainly an anticipation of a technical or tech- 
nological development that seems to be either following or preceding 
other cultural developments in other areas of Brazil, including the 
north-east and the extreme north of the country: the equatorial part. 

Examples of pioneering work, of scientific as well as of practical 
interest, done by Brazilians to further the general development of 
modern civilisation in the tropics—for other tropical countries like 
Venezuela are profiting from the Brazilian experiments—are the new 
breed of cattle specially adapted for the tropics, obtained by crossing 
the descendants of animals imported in colonial days from Portugal 


with zebu stock from India; and also the type of grass that Brazilians’ 


have found the most adequate for cattle in the tropics—the so-called 
Para grass. When Anglo-American farmers began to develop an interest 
in Brazil they thought that what Brazil needed was the introduction 
of pure-bred Herefords or Shorthorns to .cross with the native stock 
of the country, the gado crioulo. But although results obtained with 
foreign-blooded stock thus imported justified the experiment, practical 


- Brazilians held that the thoroughbred native type of. cattle was likely 


to pay better, because of its greater immunity from insect pests peculiar 
to tropical Brazil, to which the unacclimatised imported beasts often 
succumbed. In other words, the climate and insect pests of Brazil are 
factors in the problem not necessarily to be solved by applying the 
experience of Texas or Argentina. 

What is true for cattle is true, too, for most other things. Brazil is 
a country so essentially tropical that its agriculture, its cattle-raising, 
its architecture, its food habits, its styles of dress, even its recreation 
habits, have to matclr its physical situation. So it is that the Brazilians 
have succeeded, despite great difficulties, in developing values that are 
essentially European in an environment that is essentially non-European. 
They have not attempted to ape the Europeans in all their conventionally 
European ways. South American nations like Argentina and Uruguay 
and perhaps Chile can do this: not Brazil. Brazil has had to find its 
own ways of combining modern civilisation with a tropical environment. 
It is no easy task. But it makes for creativeness. It demands from 
Brazilians what some of them would like to avoid: a constant effort 
towards new solutions for problems of the relations of civilised men with 
nature, and of civilised men with men whose cultures are not civilised. 
For these. still exist in Brazil: and their ways, values, experiences, 
instead of being radically repudiated, must be analysed and considered 
carefully, and carefully utilised, for a possibly new cultural synthesis 
that will be at once European and tropical. e 

In following this policy, Brazilians are following in tropical America 
an old Portuguese method of dealing with non-European peoples and 
cultures in tropical areas of Asia and Africa—a policy often entirely 
different from that followed by other European Powers in the tropics. 
According to a British writer who has specialised in the study of eastern 


tropical subjects, Guy Wint, even Britain, though following in regard | 


to political problems policies ‘on the whole respectable, often throws 
away, by its indifference to the culture of oriental peoples’ all that 
it gains by those policies. In Brazil, indifference to the non-European 
cultures that have already become a part of modern Brazilian civilisa- 
tion was never a characteristic of Brazilian leaders or of the Brazilian 


political and ‘intellectual élite. n Brazil beca epe 
kept the European mon: rchical form of government and ( 
European royal family that Brazilians had known for centuries as 1 
ruling family of their Portuguese ancestors. At the same time, 
developed a nobility whose titles were taken not from the Portugue 
or from any European language but from the Amerindian langua 
dominant among the real natives of Brazil: names of rivers, mountai 
trees; telluric names; tropical names, And there was no hesitation, 
from the very birth of Brazilian independence, in exténding titles of 
nobility to the descendants of Amerindians, On the contrary: when they 
were the descendants of Amerindian chiefs or cacigues, they were con- 
sidered to be essentially noble. The Portuguese had thought so even 
in colonial times. This explains why the Marquis of Pombal, in 
Portugal, a man with Amerindian blood, could become the most 
powerful man in the Portuguese empire of his time. It explains, too, 
why the Pope chose a member of an old Brazilian aristocratic family, 
a family with Amerindian noble blood, to be Latin America’s first 
cardinal. It was as if the Roman Catholic Church, by this choice— 
half a century ago—approved the Brazilian policy of attempting t 
develop a civilisation in the tropics, at once European and Amerindian 
European and tropical; and, consequently, really umiversalistic in its 
main designs and in its techniques. _ irr h: 
I say ‘in its techniques’ because what is happening to cattle-raisins 
and agriculture in Brazil is happening, too, in other human activ 
which form part of a civilisation or.a culture. The art of gardenin: 
for instance. Brazil is developing its own styles of ornamental garde 
complementary to its own styles of architecture, through the use of the 
same methods or techniques of combining tropical experience with 
European science. Here, as in other matters, Brazilians agree with 
G. V. Jacks and R. O. Whyte, when the authors of The Rape of Earth 
(1939) write: 2 ts 
European men, despite their skill and power over Nature, have learnt 
only how to cultivate European soils in a European climate. a 


A New Science? cet 
This is why some modern students of these and other problem: 
concerned with the expansion of civilisation think that a new science has 
to be developed to deal with these complex problems from a tropical 
point of view or angle, complementary to, if not in place of, the Euro- 
pean or boreal one, so far over-dominant in science and technology 
Why not a special science to deal with the adaptation of Eurcpean 
science and technology to tropical situations, even with the invention 
of new techniques designed to solve problems peculiar to the tropics— 
problems not only of cattle-raising, agriculture, architecture, -urban 
tion, regional planning, but even of psychology—problems relating 
education, to political organisation, to mental hygiene? For th 

behaviour of man in the tropics has to be considered, in some of 
aspects, in relation to situations and conditions peculiar to tropi 
environment; to the fact, for instance, that a tropical climate is favo 
able to an easy, informal contact, in public squares, between crowd 
and political leaders, without the need of indoor party meetings 
“create a distinctly party atmosphere. Music, the drama, theatrica 
performance, religious rites, may be similarly affected by tro) 
weather or climatic conditions, so that they develop new forms throug] 
a new psychological and social relationship between artists or religiou 
leaders and large crowds as crowds; a relationship not to be ac 
through the radio and the television, whose importance is proba! 

greater in boreal than in tropical countries. See 

* One thing at least is true: the development of a modern ci 
in Brazil is becoming more and more the development of a new 
civilisation—which makes the Brazilians, already considerable pioneer: 
in their history, pioneers of a new and even more exciting future. 
as i ae : —Third Prograi 
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The Annual Report and Accounts of the British Broadcasting Corporatio 
1955-56 has now been published by the Stationery Office, price 6s. 1 
the general review such questions as the competition of commercial tele 
vision, the need for a second B.B.C. television service, and the develop 
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Y releasing the text of the Khrushchev speech,.the American 
State Department bridged overnight the abyss that -had 
5 separated such widely different Communists as Mr. Khrushchev 
‘I and the ordinary Italian party member, or rather it made the 
_ party member catch up with his leaders for the first time. It was like 
eg raw meat to people who had been brought up on predigested 
food. = = F 
_ Several well-established myths were dealt with in one blow. The 
- first is the unity of the Communist world. What has always appeared 
, to us, non-communists, as one of the weakest features of the Communist 
. parties, the link with Moscow, has mostly been felt by the Communists 
I know as a source-of strength. I think there is an important difference 
here between Italian and other western Communists. The feeling of a 
mysterious link of faith shared with unknown people in unknown lands 
‘has given Italian Communists, just as much as Italian-Catholics, a sense 
of security, a sort of guarantee that they were in the right in the face 
of so many dogmas they were asked to accept without discussion. You 
~ could sense their pride when they spoke of their powerful, even fearful, 
personalally. pak Y4* = 
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“Big Moustaches’ as a Hoax Z 


_ They themselves had fought in the agricultural and industrial strikes, - 
' they had.taken. part in an endless series of demonstrations against - 


' American aggression in Korea, they had shouted for the Rosenbergs, 
had defied the local priest—and the religious nagging of their wives—at 


the time of the Vatican excommunication of all Communist supporters;. 


_ they had fought nightly verbal duels, at the caffé in the piazza or at the 
_ Osteria, and had put honest faith in the popular tag ‘Ha da veni 
_ Baffone’—one day Big Moustaches will come and deliver us from all 

social and political evils. Now they were told that Baffone, Joseph 
_ Stalin, had been, in the words of Pietro Nenni, a Stalin prizewinner 
himself, ‘the biggest propaganda hoax in the memory of the world ’. 
I do not think it is much good to try to assess the impact of all this 
in a collective way. This is not so much the crisis of a party as the 

“crisis of many individuals. I see it as the crisis of the underpaid 

_ employee whose family-problem has been for years that he felt he was 
- not being promoted because’ everybody at his office knew that he was 

a Communist. He had felt surrounded by an aura of martyrdom and 

_ had spent many hours explaining to his wife that a political ideal was 

well worth a smaller pay packet at the end of the month. It is a crisis 

for the young man- without a job who ‘had tried to convince his parents 


that he could not get one unless the whole structure of the state was ~ 


changed; for the father whose small daughter had been refused baptism; 
for the young intellectual bachelor who had spent so many Roman 
evenings in front of a dish of strawberries and cream, expounding the 
~ plight of his American comrades persecuted. by McCarthy and of 
_ Negroes persecutéd in Alabama. All the old arguments were revived. 


The wife of the employee could once-more maintain that it might be, 
_ better for little Giovanni to attend a better schoof now than to wait for- 


| the general improvement of the world.. The parents of the young 
- unemployed could again argue that as long as he marched in political 


job, and soon and so on. eS habe S T= : 

3 All this points to the one aspect of Italian Communism that, in my 

Beopinion, has not been appreciated clearly enough in the outside world. 

Our Communism has always been much more mythical than materialist. 
To think in terms of ‘ world-wide conspiracy’, of a huge army of 

| disciplined revolutionaries ready to do anything, of perfect efficiency, 

_ clear ideas, and ferocious ideals is to delude oneself about the strength 


~ of our main opposition party. 

_ of classes. We have Communist dukes and counts, industrialists and 
| professional people, playboys and bourgeois ladies, writers, painters, 
n directors and, I suppose—though I never met them personally— 


. 
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_ street-demonstrations he would be blacklisted and have no hope of a _ 


_ For one thing, Italian Communism contains the most amazing variety 


tutes and pickpockets: This alone, combined with the appalling - 
‘of conditions in-Italy, makes nonsense of the proclaimed and ~ 
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‘The Crisis in Italian Communism 


nea - By RICCARDO ARAGNO 


feared communist unity. Just_as much as the Christian Democratic 
Party, the Italian Communist Party is,-by its very nature;-a coalition 
of groups with different interests, held together by few- and vague 
principles and myths. The biggest myth was Stalin himself. In the 
traditional iconography of my both pagan and Christian country, his 
peasant: face, an appealing mixture of old-age wisdom and cunning, 
with: a touch of ruthless authority and another -of infinite patience, 
had long occupied a natural niche between Jove and St. Joseph. In 
a country almost exactly divided between Catholics and Communists 
Stalin had taken his place as the other Saviour. 

- Now that the Stalin myth is shattered, doubt, like dry rot, is creeping 


-into the whole structure of Communism with its triple support of 


method, policy, and ideology. Method in Communist parlance seems to 


‘denote: mainly the internal workings of the party line and the Italian 


leaders promptly admitted that something had gone wrong with it—in 
Russia.' Where and how, it was up to the Russian leaders to find out. 
Even such an expert as Mr. Togliatti dared not use the sacred tool of 
Marxist analysis to locate the fault. But as far as Italy was concerned 
he would support a change in method. Ruthless party discipline could 
be replaced by some kind of constructive criticism. That is as far as 
Via Betteghe Oscure seems prepared to go, but there is now no reason 
why the rank and file should not go further and begin to question 
policy. Several successive policies-have clearly failed. 

The present crisis has happened just after the local elections in which 
the Communists slightly lost ground. And these elections fought on 
purely political and national issues in turn conclude a period in which 
at least in-northern Italy the Communist Party seems to have lost its 
initiative. The first Communist approach after the war, if you remember, 
was based on armed preparation for seizure of power by violence and 
of street demonstrations on the tiniest pretext; this came to an end 
when the carabinieri discovered a great number of arms dumps and the 
police was re-trained by Scelba into ruthless efficiency. At the same 
time the notorious fist-fights inside parliament stopped when it became 
obvious that public opinion rebelled against them. The Communists then 
tried sabotage of production by an appalling series of strikes. They 
whipped up class hatred and were helped by the rigid and uncom- 
promising attitude of one of the most conservative—if not backward— 
managerial classes in Europe. 

The country felt that the Communists were undoubtedly wicked, 
but not entirely wrong. Someone had to break the deadlock. There was 


‘a great price to be gained by a man of initiative and courage: if social 


peace could be established internally Italian industry could count on a 
good share of off-shore purchases for Nato. The man who took the 
initiative was Professor Valletta, who manages Italy’s industrial colossus, 


‘the Fiat works in Turin. He is said to be the shrewdest and ablest of 
- the big Italian industrialists. His formula was.a production bonus 


offered to about 70,000 car workers who were just beginning to feel 


the pinch of many working days lost by strikes. This shrewd formula, 


with no political strings attached, has reached the individual directly, 
by-passing, as it were, the political deadlock. When it became a practical 


‘possibility to choose between subservience to the Communist shop 
‘steward and the buying of a motor-scooter, or even a small family 


car, Cominon sense won. 


A Mellowing Influence , ; 
_The general improvement of our standard of life—something that 


-has gone on uninterrupted since the end of the war—has not defeated 


Communism in Italy. But it has-certainly mellowed it. Slowly but 
steadily one can detect a most un-marxist trend. Interest in Communism 
declines in the industrial areas, but remains high, or even grows, in 
the agricultural regions. These experiences, coupled with the non- 


withering away of the state in Russia, with the tragic concentration 


of power in the hands of Stalin or his collective successors, has shaken 


the faith of many young intellectuals not only in method and in policy _ 


but also in ideology. : : 
passe (continued on page 168) 
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Light and Shade 


N a Home Service talk which is published on another page 
Mr. David Piper ‘describes a recent visit he paid to Holland 
to see the exhibitions being held there to commemorate the 
three-hundred-and-fiftieth anniversary of the birth of 
Rembrandt Harmenszoon van Rijn. Rembrandt was perhaps the 
greatest genius in the golden age of Dutch history which followed 
the emancipation from the yoke of the Spanish Habsburgs and the 
creation of an independent republic: the age of William the Silent 
and William of Orange, of De Witt and Heinsius, of De Ruyter 
and Tromp, of able men of science and of letters, and of artists 
who included Franz Hals and Vermeer, Terboch, Steen, Fabritius; 
and Hooch, as well as Rembrandt himself. It was a time when art 


was widely admired and respected, and often flourished, when — 
kings and great soldiers commissioned paintings to glorify their 


names or recall their deeds. Yet exactly 300 years ago Rembrandt 
was declared a bankrupt, and this fact epitomises for us a life 
which was filled with light and shade. 

Unlike his contemporary Flemings, Rubens and Van Dyck, 
Rembrandt was no cosmopolitan. The son of a miller, educated in 
Leyden he spent his whole life in his own country; he was little 
influenced by foreign models and his works were comparatively 
unknown abroad (though King Charles I purchased some of his 
paintings), but today his works—or supposed works—bespan the 


world. How big his output was no one really knows. According to | 


some authorities he produced a thousand paintings, four thousand 
drawings, and a large number of etchings. An American expert has 
ascribed to Rembrandt himself fewer than fifty paintings. When he 
was young and prosperous he had a school in his house at Amster- 
dam and his apprentices would finish his pictures or even sell 
pictures under his name. Later dealers have been known to rub out 

. signatures of Rembrandt’s pupils and substitute his own. Seven- 
teenth-century portraits are hard to ascribe both as to their sub- 
jects and their authors. Even the finest critics have been known to 
stumble when they- hail the work of the master. 

At his prime Rembrandt was wealthy and would throw his 
money about with all the abandon of a modern stage celebrity. He 
collected the work of others and is said:to have made high bids so 
as to dignify his art. His wife was fairly well-off and if we may 
judge by a famous painting he lived happily with her and their 
son, Titus. But after her death things were never the same again, 

though he acquired a devoted mistress. A self-portrait done when 
he was fifty-four (now in the National Gallery) makes him appear 
like a much older man who drank and neglected himself. Yet 
at this distance of time his failure to come to terms with life 
matters little. His violently baroque style, his genius in chiaroscuro, 
his extraordinary presentation of the anatomy of old age, his mas- 
tery of design can be grasped by even the most uninitiated visitor 
_to public art galleries. His genius, as Mr. Piper says, hits one hard, 
urging a response from the heart as well as the :aind. He will be 
honoured as long as our civilisation endures. fe 
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_ of an enterprise which is the national property of the Egyptian people. 4 


announced that the Soviet Union was making a gift to Persia of 


(In .fact, seven weeks ago Persian troops took over oil installations $ 
Minister Shepilov, during his recent visit to Cairo, had expres 


imperialists were angered by the sight of Arabs extending their hand $ 


On JuLy 26 PRESIDENT NASEER announced his décision-* in the name 
of the people’ to nationalise the Suez Canal Company. In his speech 
before 300,000 people in Alexandria, which was broadcast by Cairo 
radio, he said the canal belonged to Egypt, and 120,000. Egyptians 
had died building it: ; : 
Today we take back our rights, and we sphall fight to the last drop 
of blood for their preservation. 
Two days later, speaking in Cairo, he state : ee 
Egypt today is free and sovereign and we shall fight to keep our 
freedom. The colonialists—I mean Britain and France—do not reali se 
how strong we are. 4 
The President of Egypt went: on to say that the responsibility for any 
hindrance to shipping i in the canal would rest with Britain and France 
Egypt was ready to ‘meet force with force’, and he still had many.” 
tricks up his sleeve. Egypt had rejected Britain’s Note of protest, and 
as for France: 
I shall leave it to the Algerian people to give Paris the answer to” 
their Note of protest. : : 
Subsequent Egyptian press. onidieas quoted from Cairo, said chal i 
President Nasser’s declaration that Egypt will defend its “rights” in 
the canal was not an empty threat: units of the Egyptian fleet were 
already on their way to Port Said. Cairo newspapers urged the ie 4 
dent to act against British business interests in Egypt, especially i 
the oil industry, in view of Britain’s “hostile financial measures” 
against Egypt. They also reported Egypt’s Plans soon to wihsiny her 
ambassadors from Paris and London. 
On July 29 Pravda was quoted from Moscow for’ an article entitled | 
‘ Egypt controls her own destiny *. It stated: F 
By liquidating the last vestiges of colonialism, Eeynt has, by b a 
example, inspired the peoples of colonial and dependent countries to” 
strive for freedom and independence. This Egyptian policy has caused 
alarm in certain circles in the U.S. and Britain, which still refuse to 
admit that the age of colonialism is past, never to return, ... The 
political campaign against President Nasser intensified sharply when th : 
Egyptian Government made public its decision to nationalise the ini 
national Suez Canal Company. . . . Feverish consultations are taking 7 
place in the capitals of Britain, France and- the U.Saac2 Politicians 
and press commentators in the West are ignoring the legitimate nature 
of the Egyptian move, ... The Soviet Government is prepared to give 
favourable consideration to any practical request made by Egypt for aid 
in carrying out industrialisation and the development of agriculture. s 
A Moscow home service broadcast stated that nothing could forbid 
a free and sovereign state like Egypt to dispose, at its own discretion, 


Two days after President Nasser’s announcement, Moscow ra 


rights in the Soviet-Persian joint stock company whereby she 
(so Moscow claimed) a concession to drill for oil in northern Persia. 


being worked by Soviet technicians, since the Persian Government has 
never recognised the concession.) oi 
In his speech on July 26, President Nasser said that Soviet Foreign 


Russia’s readiness to grant long-term loans to Egypt; and the Soviei 
Ambassador had told him that she was prepared to finance the Aswe 
Dam project. A Cairo broadcast said that the British and American 


to ‘the free people of the world *. (Other Egyptian broadcasts likewis 
referred to the Soviet bloc as ‘ free nations’). Broadcasts on the West’s 
withdrawal of offers of aid for the Dam were extremely abusive. _ 
In France, reaction to President Nasser’s action was one of in 
tion and some anxiety. Papers were quoted for the view that President 
Nasser was relying on’ Russia’s support. Le Monde was otepg is 
saying : 
In uttering its challenge, the Egyptian Government is . testing 
solidity of the entire diplomatic and military framework of the 
Everything now depends on ‘the speed and resolution with which » 
nations of the West apply measures of retaliation. 
“In the United States—which was bitterly attacked 4! Pres di 
Nasser ins a speech two di ss fore his action over the C ; 
press strongly condemne 
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NEW POSTAGE STAMPS 
* SCOTLAND IS ONCE AGAIN to have postage stamps of its own’, said 
KENNETH CHAPMAN in ‘ At Home and Abroad’. ‘It was in 1865 that 
-- Robert Brydone of Edinburgh set up there, and in other Scottish towns, 
local postal deliveries for printed matter. He charged a farthing for 
each piece of mail carried and issued stamps of his own. These services 
were in protest against the minimum rate of ld. then charged by the 
Post Office, and they were suspended after a court action against 
_ Brydone for infringing the right of the Crown to a postal monopoly, 


but it did force the Post Office to introduce a uniform 4d. printed-matter 


rate for the whole country in 1870. 

— *Once again, Scottish persistence has played its part in securing 

_ special stamps for Scotland, as we heard from the Postmaster-General. 

Wales, too, has been pressing for a similar expression of national 

- independence but, 
ironically, Northern 
- Ireland has had to 
~ fall into line without 

‘wishing to do so. 

- £The Isle of Man 
“pleaded for separate 

stamps as long ago as 

1939 and the Channel 

Islands in 1935. In 
the latter case, this 

came. about when in 

1948 the British Post 
- Office -issued two 

_stamps commemorat- 
‘ing the liberation 
of the islands from 
_ German occupation. 

-These stamps were 
on general sale 

throughout the 

“Channel Islands but 

obtainable on _de- 
_ mand from just a few 

head post offices on 
the mainland. 

“The new stamps 
indicate a departure < 
from the policy. which has been maintained since the first stamps, the 
penny black and twopenny blue were issued in 1840. Except in the 
case of the Channel Islands’ Liberation stamps already noted, there has 
never before been any restriction placed on the sale of British postage 
stamps throughout the United Kingdom, but the new issues will only be 
obtainable in the areas for which they are being specially designed 
_ although, once purchased, they will be valid for use throughout the 
__ kingdom. The new proposals mean that seven different 23d. stamps 

-and four different 4d. and 1s. 3d. stamps will be on sale simultaneously 
within the United Kingdom, but it will not mean that the country’s 

‘name will appear on them—national symbols are to be the distinguishing 

features. Thus the British tradition of anonymity will be preserved. _ 
“From the philatelist’s point of view, anything which stimulates 

interest in British stamps is a good thing and the new stamps will be 
Ls welcomed, even if the designs do not please everyone. We cannot these 
_ days overlook the export value of the new stamps. Philately is inter- 
_ national and there will be a big demand for the new stamps, in unused 
condition, by collectors in America, Canada, and other “ hard currency ” 
_ areas. Dollars will come back to Britain for stamps which will not be 
| called on to perform any postal service and will thus be a useful 
4 addition to Post Office revenues for the mere cost of printing them. 
____ * Within recent months, the Post Office has been under heavy pressure 
___ to issue pictorial low-value stamps in place of the present portrait types. 
' Lord Elibank has campaigned vigorously in the House of Lords and, 
| in May, showed the Lords some designs on which such an issue might 
| be based. Lord Elibank feels that miniatures of British beauty spots and 
historic buildings, carried to the ends of the earth on British stamps, 
iid do much to stimulate interest in Britain as a holiday centre. 
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The Green Bridge and Pantheon in the grounds of Stourhead, Wiltshire 
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‘Lord Elibank’s comments on the new stamps with the proposed 
national symbols, but retaining the Queen’s portrait as the dominant 
feature, are forthright. He said to me: ‘“ The Postmaster-General’s 
proposals completely fail to meet our case ”. There are those who regret 
what they think may be an expensive and unnecessary complication. I 
think these news stamps are evidence of a change of policy within the 
Post Office and that they will appeal to collectors and the public alike, 
quite apart from the regional enthusiasm aroused ’. 


WORDSWORTH AND STOURHEAD GARDEN 

“Stourhead is a landscape garden of the eighteenth century, first 
owned by Henry Hoare the banker’, said GEOFFREY GRIGSON in the 
West of England Home Service. ‘We all used to be brought up to 
dislike such gardens, 
so most of them have 
disappeared. We used 
all to be Words- 
worthians. Dear 
Wordsworth once said 
that he disliked put- 
ting a whole country 
“into a nobleman’s 
livery ”. I suspect that 
if he could have 
driven up from the 
Quantocks or down 
from the Lakes to 
Stourhead, his long 
face would have been 
marked by suspicion 
as he walked through 
this village to these 
gardens. He would 
have muttered some- 
thing about a banker’s 
livery. The village it- 
self is part of the 
composition. The cot- 
tages are part of the 
composition, so is the 
church (which is 
medieval), so is the road; there in front of him Wordsworth would 
have seen the Bristol Cross, once in the crossroads of the High Street 
at Bristol, then on College Green, then, as a worthless antique, pre- 
sented by the Dean of Bristol to Henry Hoare. Wordsworth would have 
observed that the cross, on its carefully shaped mound, was added to 
the gardens as just another element of composition. 

“Going round the garden, he would have observed the classical build- 
ings, the Temple of Flora, the Pantheon, the Temple of ‘the Sun rising 
on the eastern. edge of hills, he would have seen the White Nymph 
slumbering in her grotto of flints, while the springs of the Stour trickle 
round her, he would have bent down and read the lines which Alexander 
Pope made or translated for the nymph and which are now inscribed in 
the white marble on the edge of her pool: 

Nymph of the Grot, these sacred springs I keep 
And to the murmur of these waters sleep; 

Ah, spare my slumbers, gently tread the cave, 
And drink in silence or in silence lave. 

“Wordsworth would have seen, first, these influences of Greece and 
Rome put into a Wiltshire valley; and then, in the outer stonework of 
the grotto and of a winding bridge crossing the road and taking him up 
to the Temple of the Sun, and in other details, he would have observed 
the influence also of Chinese garden architecture, which came to join 
Greece and Rome here in Wiltshire because the eighteenth century 
admired the Chinese art of government and the moderation of Chinese 
philosophers. Looking round, Wordsworth would have observed that 
the garden was made and designed just so, that the trees and water were 
disposed just in that way, because poets had imagined and described 
landscapes of that kind, because French and Italian painters had im- 
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i? ' 
agined and painted landscapes of that kind, as an environment for their 
impossible nymphs and gods and goddesses, and bandits. F 

‘So in Stourhead Wordsworth, who is the great-grand-father of the 
National Trust as a guardian of natural beauty, would have detected 
not nature but a copy of art, he would have detected in Stourhead a 
dream, a game, an act of sensibility; whereas he preferred the fact to 
the dream, life to game; seriousness to mere sensibility, nature not to 
art but to the artificial and the composed. 

‘ But for us, for visitors, now? Stourhead exists, the water ripples and 
catches the light and goes still and reflects the trees and the temples. 
Who cares now if all this is, or was, artificial? As you come to the first 
temple—the Temple of Flora—notice the inscription from Virgil above 
the door: “ Procul, O procul este profani! ”—“ Be gone, be gone, all 

ye uninitiated! ” And in this garden there are all the mysteries, all the 
delicacies, all the possibilities of withdrawal, contemplation, and peace’. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT ON TORQUAY 
‘When Elizabeth Barrett travelled down from Wimpole Street to 
Torquay at the beginning of September 1838 ’, said DENyS VAL BAKER 
in ‘ Window on the West’, ‘she imagined her visit was going to be a 
temporary one. In fact, she 
stayed for three long and 
probably restless years. 
‘Towards the end of 
her time at Torquay she 
became more and more 
fretful and anxious to get 
back to London. Torquay, 
it seems, fell out of favour, 
and her comments get a 
little critical. “ There is 
not such a dancing, fidd- 
ling, card playing, gossip- 
ping place in all the rest 
of England! ” she wrote 
to a friend. And later; 
when she was back in 
London, she grew even 
more acid: 
There is not such a 
dissipated place, in the 
strongest sense, as Tor- 
quay. And it is a ghastly 
merriment. Almost every 
family has a member 
either threatened with 
illness or ill. They carry 
away the dead to take in 
benches for the company. 
Long before my own 
miserable associations 
with that miserable 
place I had a strong 
apprehension of the 
ghastliness of the col- 
lision there between life and death, between merriment and wailing. 
“However, Torquay was not altogether to blame for these final 
remarks. The real trouble was that not long before she left, Elizabeth 
Barrett suffered a tragedy that marked her for many years. Her elder 
brother Edward, who had come to stay with her, was drowned while 
yachting with a friend in Babbacombe Bay, and the fact that she had 
parted from her brother that same morning with “a pettish word ” 
caused her to blame herself for ever after. ‘sinter 
“And so back to Wimpole Street and to that tumultuous period in 
her life, culminating-in a dramatic flight to Italy with her handsome 
poet lover ’. 
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THE POPE’S SWISS GUARD 
“This summer’, said ROBERT StimsoN, B.B.C. Rome correspondent, 
speaking in ‘ From Our Own Correspondent’, ‘ Rome is again crowded 
with tourists from different parts of the world. All of them seem to 
have cameras, and all seem to want pictures of the soldiers who form 
the Pope’s personal bodyguard and are responsible for the custody of 
the outer gates and doors of the Vatican City and of the Papal Palaces. 
‘When the Pope goes to his summer residence at Castel Gandolfo in 
the Alban Hills, members of the Swiss Guard precede him. Sometimes 
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was designed by Michelangelo, and I thought so myself until 


Members of the Pope’s Swiss Guard wearing their sixteenth-century striped uniforms and 


the only warning the local people have of the Pope’s impending arrival 
is the sight of two Swiss Guards standing at the entrance to the Palace. — 
I have heard a cheer go up from men and women sunning themselves~ 
at the café tables when these Guards make their first appearance of the — 
summer, carrying halberds seven feet long, and wearing sixteenth- 
century striped uniforms of yellow, blue, and red, with white ruffs. 
It is commonly supposed that the uniform of the Swiss Guards 


the other day when I met an officer of the Guard who Said there 
was now some doubt whether the designer was Michelangelo or_ 
Raphael. This officer was good enough to show me how the Guards © 
live and work. 

“The Guard was founded 450 years ago by Pope Julius II, who had a 
high regard for the martial qualities of the Swiss. In 1527, not long 
after their formation, the Guards were almost wiped out during the ~ 


* Sack of Rome. One hundred and forty-seven men gave their lives while 


covering the escape of the reigning Pope, Clement VII, from St. Peter’s 
to the nearby fortress of Castel Sant’ Angelo. Only forty-two members 
of the Guard survived. 

‘In the ancient courtyard of the Vatican City where the Swiss Guards — 
have their barracks and 
armoury, the officer showed 
me with pride the mem- - 
orial commemorating this 
event. He explained that — 
each year on its anniver- 
sary, May 6, new recruits 
take the traditional oath to 
serve faithfully the reign- 
ing Pontiff or, when the 
throne is vacant, the — 
Sacred College of Gard- 
inals. Recruits are chosen 
from all the cantons of 
the Swiss Confederation. 
The majority come from 
the German-speaking can- — 
tons, and all orders are 
therefore given in German. 
The recruits must be 
Roman Catholic, and they 
must have completed a 
period of military service 
in their own country. The 
officers, of whom there 
are five at present, have 
all served as officers in the 7 
Swiss Army. : 

‘The present strength 
of the corps, officers and 
men, is just over eighty. 
The men sign on for two 
years, but some stay on — 
longer. The starting pay is about 50,000 lire a month, roughly £29. © 
Out of this the men must pay for their food. I saw the men’s mess which — 
has a silver crucifix on one wall, and a nostalgic picture of the Matter- ~ 
horn on another. I saw their armoury, with the rows of steel breastplates 
and the crimson plumed helmets that they wear on ceremonial occasions. 
And, almost within the shadow of the great Basilica of St. Peter’s, I 
saw the Swiss Guards’ own little chapel. 

“ The officer also took me to each of the posts where the Swiss Guards — 
do sentry duty; then as a climax to the tour we ascended to an upper 
storey of the Vatican Palace in a stately lift, my first experience, by 
the way, of a lift operated by an attendant dressed in crimson damask. 
After a long progress through painted corridors and loggias, we came 
at last to the door of the Pope’s private apartment. This door is guarded 
day and night by a Swiss Guard who, whenever the Pope appears, 
kneels down and salutes in four regulation movements, I was not lucky 
enough to see the Pope come out, 

‘The officer told me a story about this particular sentry post. It 
happened during the reign of Pope Pius X. Late one night the Pope 
emerged from his apartment and said to the sentry: “ My son, tonight — 
there are two of us who are unable to rest. You, because you are on duty 
here, and I because the noise of your boots disturbs me. I have a — 
suggestion. Let us both get some sleep ” ’ 
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HEN I was in: Moscow last autumn I naturally visited 

the Museum of Russian Painting. I was depressed to see 

that even the latest awards were for examples of socialist 

= realism at its height—huge dreamy portraits of leaders 

. gazing at tractors and other heroic themes carried out with the utmost 
naturalism. Nothing seemed. to have changed in the official theory of art. 
However, a new event was a French exhibition which included modern 
paintings. These paintings had been kept out of sight until recently. 

» ‘They were considered. dangerous for the young’, a Russian woman 
said to me, ‘but now they are coming out of the cellars. Though 
people are still jittery, as it isn’t known just how safe they have 
become ’. 


“A Sort of Russian Matisse’ 
When I returned to Moscow in May,. several people immediately 
told me to go and see the new picture shows. One of them was by 
Saryan, an old painter whose works had hung in the museum of his 
native Armenia but had so far been little known in Moscow. I was 
dazzled by brilliant colours; there was a sunny abundance of fruit and 
flowers, as well as landscapes and portraits, all done in a manner 
- which explained why he was described to me as a sort of ‘Russian 
Matisse’. Saryan has obviously a strong original talent, though from 
the ’twenties onwards he has been considerably influenced by French art; 
and indeed none of his periods seemed to me completely divorced 
- from the contemporary movements in the West, an astonishing thing as 
_ it is said that he has never been abroad, t 
-In front of one of the portraits an intellectual of perhaps forty 
_ was explaining to a younger man: ‘ People who don’t understand might 
_ say that the colours are unreal, but lock at the expression they give that 
face’. The younger man agreed but said tentatively: ‘It seems very 
different from our usual Russian painting ’. ‘ You’re quite right’, said 
the other, ‘ Saryan is a sort of Frenchman among us, but none the worse 
_ for that. The French have produced a lot of good artists’, He walked 
up closer to the portrait; it was that of an old man, and a greenish 
' streak emphasised the whiteness of the hair. ‘ All the same’, he said, ‘ it 
takes a bold man to paint green hair’. , 
_ As usual, at the entrance to the exhibition there was a book in which 
| the visitors put down their comments. It was surrounded by people who 
_ were reading it aloud or over one another’s shoulders, laughing and 
arguing. There were comments such as: ‘The pictures are a night- 
mare’, ‘ Saryan is laughing at the public’, ‘ He has destroyed his talent 
by copying the West’; but others congratulating him, thanking him, 
- wishing him well, welcoming the exhibition as a spring in Soviet art, 
_ and asking that reproductions of his paintings should be made. Some- 
' body had quoted Tolstoy as saying that writers should write as the 
_ impressionists paint. Another quoted Picasso: “There are painters 
who turn the sun into a yellow blob and others who can turn a yellow 
blob into the sun’, adding that Saryan was among the latter. And one 
~ visitor had put down: ‘The struggle for Saryan is also the struggle 
for all young, original artists ”. 
_ - From this exhibition I went to another held at the Artists’ Gallery 
on the Kuznetsky Bridge. It was'a mixed show, including a younger 
painter, Goncharov, who was even more go-ahead than Saryan. In front 
_ of his pictures, when I came in, there was a big crowd. It had broken 
up into smaller groups which were arguing violently.-There were art 
_ students and intellectuals, workmen and neat civil servants. In one 
_ group a bourgeois-looking couple were saying in unison: ‘ Just look at 
that nude, she’!l fall off her sofa. The man can’t draw. And the colours 
are all wrong. Look at that blue patch on her arm’. But a man without 
a tie was explaining to them, smilingly: ‘You see, painting isn’t 
_ photography. If you stand back from that picture you'll see that it 
gives a greater impression of reality than a photograph, and it’s more 
real than the usual realism. As for the colours, the artist isn’t just 
painting what’s there, he’s expressing his mood. If he had been in a 
cheerful mood the colours would be warmer, brighter’. 
N ext to them a very young art student, touchingly ungainly and red 
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in the face, was holding his own against a square-shouldered man 
in a leather jerkin who looked like the manager of a kolkhoz. The 
manager was saying: ‘ These pictures don’t express our socialist con- 
struction ’. 

* Socialist construction ’, said the student, looking at his feet, ‘is what 
we ought to think about and do, not talk about so much. All this talking 
about things makes them into clichés’. 

“This ’; said the manager, pointing at the pictures, ‘is what we left 
behind forty years ago. It’s copying from the West ’. 

‘Well, we think it’s right to learn from Rembrandt, don’t we? Why 

- Should we stop there? ’ 
. “But that’s copying from our enemies ’, exclaimed leather jerkin. 

The boy drew himself up: ‘Who are our enemies? We have no 
enemies in art’. 

Leather jerkin became threatening. ‘That’s what you think. But I 
tell you, there is somebody’s influence at work underneath all this, and 
believe me, we’ll find out whose it is”. 

At this point another student took the boy’s arm and pulled him 
away. ‘ Better look at the pictures ’, he said. 

I went to look at the book of comments. There were several artists 
in this show, and the first comment was: ‘ How wonderful to see artists 
who are different from one another ’, They did, indeed, represent various 
departures from orthodox realism but Goncharov was the most striking 
and a great many comments were concerned with him: ‘ Goncharov is 
revolting “—and, underneath: ‘I think exactly the opposite”, ‘Gon- 
charoy is neither a draughtsman nor a painter, he is delirious’ had 
scrawled across it in red pencil in another hand the single word 
‘Idiot’. ‘Goncharov’s taste is not that of the majority, it is artificial, 
corrupt, abnormal’, ‘it does.not fit in with our native, Russian 
socialist realism ’"—this was signed collectively with the initials of an 
art school. Another visitor had written under them: ‘ These initials 
stand. for lack of culture, Signed; a Cook’. Somebody had written 
‘Goncharov is splendid’, and another had made a pun on the Russian 
word ocharovan which means “I am charmed’ by putting ‘I am 
ocharovan, indeed I am Ogoncharovan’. 

Here, as in the comments book at the Saryan exhibition, I saw a 
reference to the orthodox taste as that of the meshchane—the nearest 
Russian word to petit-bourgeois: “Let the meshchane who grow like 
dank mould in cellars beware—Goncharov’s art is like bright sunshine ’. 
Other comments ran: ‘It would be well to examine the intellectual 
level of the public. The fact that they are shocked by. Goncharov’s 
originality is shameful. Art is originality, not subservience’; “It is 
good to see artists who support Matisse, Picasso, Van Gogh, even if it 
is a pity that they copy them’; ‘ Let them copy Matisse and Picasso, 
that’s better than the over-insistence and tendentiousness of realism at 
its worst ’. There were four lines of surrealist verse, then an obvious hint 
at the changed treatment of political heresies: ‘We need more such 
exhibitions; as for the critics, since they cannot be exterminated they 
must have things explained to them~* And a still bolder spirit had 
written: ‘My thanks to Goncharov for a free direction within our 
so-called “free art” ’ 


Spring in the Air 

The last comment simply said: ‘What wonderful spring weather ’. 
And indeed that summed it up—not only the fine spring day outside 
but this noisy exhilaration, this unfreezing of long-settled attitudes, 
rustling of new ideas, sparrow-chirping and spirited tweaking of official 
whiskers. 

What had changed, I wondered, to make this possible? Certainly 
not the machinery for making works of art available. Neither has the 
doctrine altered. A Soviet work of art must still pass the three ‘tests 
of ideynost—‘ idea content’, partiynost— party spirit’, and marodnost — 
—a term difficult to translate, meaning ‘ folk’ or ‘ national’ or “ popu- 
lar’ quality or democratism. The astonishing thing is that throughout 
the Stalin period some heretical artists managed to survive. Fortunately 
there were always loopholes, sometimes—as with Saryan in Armenia 
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—the museum of : a national minority, proud « 0 native Praloie allowed 


itself a deviation. And it seems that there were, throughout, private 
patrons who bought directly from the studios—not many of them but 
in increasing numbers, and they did not all share -Stalin’s taste. I 
heard of one who had collected twenty Chagalls, and I saw undeniably 
modern Russian paintings in a private flat. 

Not only was there a concealed heretical art, but there must have 


been at least a small heretical public. For, after all, there were the 


patrons; and besides it could not otherwise have happened that as 
soon as the lid of official disapproval was a little raised there came 
all this chirruping of impertinent and delighted voices at the exhibi- 
tions. It seems that, however thin, a layer of highbrows had survived. 


But could this have been enough to force the Government’s hand and 


bring about a relaxation of controls? Certainly not under Stalin. But 
two processes are at work today: at the top the thaw in politics; and, 
encouraged by it, a ferment of ideas—partly perhaps the effect of 
wider education, of which the long-term influence has yet to be felt. 


Breaking the Bureaucratic Ring 

A writer who is an official but usually bold spokesman said to me: 
‘This is our achievement. We have educated the public, and now it 
turns out that it is ahead of the art which was being offered to it: 
It’s the same in literature’. He told me of a friend of his, a poet, who 
had been writing for eleven years and had only just been published. 
‘He wasn’t unknown’, said the writer, ‘His poems circulated in type- 
script. He runs a literary study circle at a factory, and so do I. We 
both read his poems to our students. And our audience—a workers’ 
audience—was enthusiastic. Now that his poems have come out, there 
is an immediate and wide demand for them. The problem of your 
artists is that the big public isn’t interested in serious art. The problem 
of ours is simply to break through the bureaucratic ring between the 
public and themselves’. 

I heard other comments on the bureaucratic ring. An engineer said: 
‘Why do our publishers print some books which nobody wants and 
don’t reprint others for which there is a huge demand? I think they 
ought to be given a financial interest in their sales. That’s what the 
Government has had to do for peasants—give them an incentive to 
produce what’s wanted’. He was charmingly unaware that he had 
rediscovered the advantages of the profit system. What his opinion 
seemed to amount to was ‘give the public what it wants’. But I 
do not suppose he would have accepted this in our sense. He simply 
thought the party was ill-served by inefficient bureaucrats, just as 
Mr. Khrushchev. says it was ill-served, by Stalin, So well established 
and unaltered are the underlying principles that if you ask a Communist 
in what way the party line on art has changed, he may be genuinely 
startled and reply: ‘ There zs no change’. 

“What then has changed? ’ I asked Ilya Ehrenburg. 

© Well; for one thing, circumstances have’, he said. ‘We are under 
less pressure. In the old days, if a gardener produced a new kind of 
rose he felt he had to call it “ Socialist Construction”; now he may 
just call it “ Beauty ” or “Red Bloom”. It comes to the same thing’. 

In reality, the difference is important. If it becomes sufficient for 
the ‘idea content’ of a work of art to be simply personal relationships 
and universal human values, then we may all suddenly find ourselves 
on common ground. This, in fact, is to some extent happening in 
painting and novels. js 


at 
How Far Wilk the Change Go? 


How far will the change go in practice? To begin with, the debate 
is not between realism and formalism or. abstraction: people differ 


only about the manner in which reality is best conveyed. Secondly, 
it is not suggested that there can be a coexistence of a high-brow and 
a low-brow art, although in fact the new painting is certainly more 
popular with high-brows than with low-brows. That art must be for | 


the masses is an official dogma; but this preoccupation seems also to 
be genuinely shared by some artists who are shocked by the isolation 
of the artist from the masses in the West. 

The director of Moscow’s puppet theatre, Obraztsov, said to me: ‘ An 
artist must communicate. A family can have a joke which not even a 
friend who comes to dinner understands because he doesn’t happen 
to know that the day before the cakes got burned. But that isn’t a 
work of art. A work of art must be understandable. There must be 
a reasonable number of people who understand it’. I thought ‘ reason- 


able’ was the thin end of the wedge, but he said: ‘ What is real can 
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- photograph is a document’, he said, ‘and very good it can 
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be Pomtneacated to everyor ’s the point of realism’. e 
on to explain that realism was not naturalism, or documentatic 


look at Cartier-Bresson. But the artist creates an image, it includes 
his view of the reality ’. 
It was all very well for Obeaiasy to talk about realism and images 
as he darted about the room and in the intervals of asking my advice — 
about the breeding of neon fish—while I sat looking at a fabulous — 
inkstand decorated with tinsel, a home-made present to him from a — 
children’s audience. The Russian word for image is obraz. I don’t — 
know if Obraztsov’s surname is assumed, but he certainly deals in” 
images; his art can only be called realistic in the most sophisticated — 
sense. The human problems he presents are real enough, but the plots — 
are fairy tales and the actors are puppets. It is because he has hit — 
on this form of art—which can preach a moral with the best but ~ 
must always be a fantasy—that his art was less affected than others — 
by the bleakness of Stalinism; his moralising has always been kept iat | 
in hand, neatly, and sometimes ambiguously, wrapped up in his alle- 
gories. 3 
Neither did the ballet enter to the same extent as painting, partly 
because its tradition in Russia is so strong, partly because the ballet — 
cannot get away from stylisation, even when real fire is lit or ister 
floods the stage or when horsemen gallop in on horseback. Yet the 
ballet critics, too, are preoccupied with realism, I suggested to one — 
of them that the plot of a ballet called ‘The Seven Beauties” was — 
rather complex, including as it does a love story and a peasant rising; — 
he said: ‘Well, if you were doing a ballet on Oliver Gromwell wouldn’t — 
you include the two sides of his life? ? He agreed that we would be — 
unlikely to attempt this theme, but added that it was the ambitious 
realism of the Soviet ballet which gave the dancers scope and made > 
of it a serious art. ‘ Not’, he said, ‘ that realism means naturalism’. | 
~~ After all, what everything depends on in practice is what the words — 
will be made to mean. A woman editor said to me: ‘ We oe se 
about this: what should a work of art be about?’ | 
. ‘Should it be about anything? * I said irritably. 
She stuck to it: ‘ Well, it can’t be about nothing’. But did she 
mean that it had to have a story or a significance? She said: ‘Dve 
read a book by your English writer, Ey That does seem to be about j 
nothing. But then, is it art?’ 5: ar 


Ambiguity of Wordas sae » 
My oddest experience of the ambiguity of words was at a 1 meeting — 
I. had with the painter Goncharov and several other members and — 
officials of the painters” union. “Art must be useful ’, >, said one of the 
’ officials. m 
‘What do you mean by useful? ’ I tried. B 
He had been abroad and he gave examples from foreign art. The 
early Picassos passed his test, and so did Picasso’s plates, but not his 
distorted portraits—they were too’ much in the nature of a private 
joke. The same with abstracts. He thought Braque and Rouault were 
interesting; so did Goncharov, but the official added there was some- 
thing lacking in them. In England he had seen the ‘ Political Prisoner” 
exhibition and quoted it as a glaring instance of the uselessness of | 
abstract art. His opinion, he thought, was largely shared by English ~ 
people, for he had noticed they preferred Annigoni’s portrait of the 
Queen. Its popularity did not prove the portrait to be good, but it~ 
showed that realism had the virtue of being democratic. Stanley Spencer 
he considered morbidly mystical and thus out of keeping with the social 
Structure of our times. 
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I asked if the purpose of social usefulness had to Be: consciously i 
the artist’s mind. At this, , Goncharov broke in and said: ‘Of course 
not. It is neither a question 1 of themes nor of conscious social purpose. — 
Let’s take some classical picture we can all agree on. Say Giorgione’s 
“Venus ”—what could ‘be more ennobling? ? And from then on the 
conversation took, for me, a fantastic turn. For they both agreed om 
the formula that ‘ art must be useful ’, yet they also both seemed to” 
agree that ‘ useful ’ was whatever was ‘ ennobling ’, in fact whatever had 7 | 
a human value; and that usefulness was not the artist’s conscious aim, | 
for it simply happened that his deepest experience, when expressed by | 
him, had value for others, And in fact, I remembered, it was Goncharo’ = | 
who had painted, and’ the official who had made arrangement 
exhibit, the very "pictures which were welcomed so joyfully 
sparrows on Kuznetsky pore the spring after the. Jong 
orthodox realism. After Beught, this is bas real f DI 
pudding.—Third Progr 
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HE Dutch landscape seen from the air is 

different from the English, which is a rather 

cosy patchwork; the Dutch is farmed in exact 

rectangular strips in different sizes. The basic 
pattern was supplied by the various young greens’ of 
spring, interrupted here and there by crisp geometrical 
lozenges of vivid yellow mustard and the different 
- glowing reds of the tulip beds—in fact, very like a 
design by one of the most austere and abstract: of 
modern painters, the Dutchman, Piet Mondrian, but 
on a green background instead of a white. I had not 
come to Holland to see Mondrian, I had come to see 
_ Rembrandt, but the shock of seeing a Mondrian 
abstract suddenly become concrete, revert to a living 
landscape of earth and crops—the last thing in the 
_ world I had expected to happen—this shock started off 
speculations remote from Rembrandt, but which per- 
sisted till I found myself in the vestibule of the 
Rembrandt Exhibition at Amsterdam. And in the vesti- 
bule, with all those catalogues, those photographs, all 
the build-up to face one of the great achievements of 
the human imagination, I found I had Rembrandt 


with Rembrandt? Did I not really want to go and look 
at modern pictures which would speak to me in the 
sharp, urgent language of our time? 

Most tourists I suppose know this feeling pretty well. 
That beauty spot—before we get to it, we have seen the 
photographs, known it already in the nostalgic prose 
of those who have been before us—will it, can it, live 
up to its reputation? Or, worse still, will we live up to 
its reputation? Do we;-anyway, really like Rembrandt? 
In this country at least he is not fashionable in the 
sense that others are; three other Dutch- 
men, for example, Vermeer, Van Gogh, 
and Mondrian. Rembrandt paints dark 
very dark, pictures, in which portraits 
and bible scenes preponderate; none of 
' these things is intrinsically exciting to 
the contemporary taste. There he is, ‘an 
immense but sombre peak in an evening 
sky—perhaps not in our road. 

But if one is in Holland, in this three- 
hundred-and-fiftieth anniversary year of 
his birth, it is almost difficult to avoid 
him, for no less than four exhibitions in 
his honour have been brought together © 
from all over the world, in Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam, and Leyden. I might perhaps 
add, for the benefit of anyone who is 
thinking of going to the exhibition of 
paintings that it is wise to go as early as 
possible in the morning, otherwise—or at 
least this was so when I was there—you 
may find it easier to see the backs of the 
- crowd than Rembrandt. Not that it is a 
‘small exhibition in any way; the 100 
paintings include one from almost every 
year of his working life. They are 
arranged chronologically; I began at the 
beginning. - 

. I found .him first at the age of 
only twenty in 1626, already a master 
_ but not yet the master we know as Rem- 


biblical scenes in an almost painstaking 


heavy on me, almost like indigestion. Could I cope. 
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The Rembrandt Exhibitions in Holland 


By DAVID PIPER 


‘The Supper at Emmaeus ’ 


Self-portrait of Rembrandt at the age of twenty-three. Both 
" brandt—smallish, rather melodramatic hese pictures are in the exhibition at the Rijksmuseum, 


Amsterdam 


painted by Rembrandt in 1630 


paint of greens, golds, and even purples 
—and then, suddenly, in a swift self- 
portrait sketch there is Rembrandt, the 
twenty-three-year-old young man, A 
head thrust forward, hair dishevelled 
over his forehead, eyes in the shadow of 
his hair, but the eyes dilated, to catch and 
to hold in one eyeful the essence of the 
scene before him. This is a working 
sketch only, a recording for future use 
of an expression, but it has perhaps 
above all the quality of urgency, not only 
in the taut pose, the sharp lighting, and 
the avid glance, but in the paint itself: 
the roughly brushed in background, the 
slash of black between the parted lips, 
and that trick, in the hair, of scribbling 
in the still wet paint with the reverse, 
the wrong end, of the brush. 

And thence, in the next twelve years 
or so, there follows a fantastic deploy- 
ment of his forces, often exaggeratedly 
violent and violently baroque. There is 
Christ, revealed against an explosion of 
light at Emmaeus; a disciple falls for- 
ward towards him, and the stool falls 
with him; the second disciple recoils 
equally brusquely away from him, and 
the picture swings zigzag back from 
them into the dark of its depth, to rest 
in the distant figure of a woman, sil- 
houetted against her cooking fire, un- 


<u aware of miracle. With the same strong contrast, the same broad 
movement and diagonals, he paints imaginary landscapes, he paints 
biblical scenes, mythological scenes, spanking, whole-length society 
portraits, and his own face again, and that too, of his young wife, 
Saskia. 
dominant quality yet; when he paints a still-life, it is the monstrous, 
hung carcass of an ox. 

What is in his work already, though he has yet to reach his supreme 
stature, is that vitality, and a sort of superbly organic and healthy unity 
that all great art possesses. And, making his paintings different from 
all others, perhaps two things. The first is the characteristic for which 
he is best known: his use of light and shade. Such a rendering of the 
world was not his exclusively; dramatic effects obtained by forcing 
the contrast of light and shade had been made popular in his time by 
the Italian, Caravaggio, and a whole school of Dutch artists influenced 
ee by him were working in Utrecht, men like Honthorst. But in Rembrandt 

alone, so it seems to me, does this fashion become an essential con- 
dition not only of his presenta- 
tion of the world but of life 
itsel{—an inescapable  state- 
ment: this is how we are, the 
brief light within the dark. 
And the other quality that is 
specially his is his urgent 
loyalty to the imperfect, the 
ordinary - physical fact. He 
might have said, as Constable 
was to say almost 200 years 
Jater: I never saw an ugly 
thing in my life. His nudes are 
naked women, and often’ they 
do not bulge in what are gener- 
ally held to be the right places; 
his Christ at the pillar is an 
under-nourished and humili- 
ated body, and when he paints 
angels or cherubs they have 
seemingly airworthy wings. 

It was probably his refusal 
to flatter, to idealise in 
accepted terms, that caused his 
decline in fayour in the eyes 
of the leaders of artistic taste. 

; Unlike Rembrandt they could 
see ugly things; their position 
is summed up by the famous 
remark of one of the masters 
of polite manners in England 
in the eighteenth century, Lord 
Chesterfield. He said: °‘ Rem- 
brandt paints caricatures; I 
love Ja belle nature ’—and you 
may note that for him nature 
had to come from France. 
‘The old legend of Rembrandt’s last years, neglected, friendless, bank- 
rupt, entirely misunderstood, has largely dissolved before the probing 
of modern research, though it embodied 5 \ maorickd a nineteenth- 

a century conception of artistic genius. But although the ‘ Night Watch ’ 

Pi was not in fact the failure it was once said to have been, and though 

Rembrandt probably did not starve, the last twenty years of his life 

were overclouded. His wife, Saskia, died in 1642, and he ran into 

financial difficulties and had to sell up his great collection and his house. 

But above all, it is the steady deepening and darkening in temper of his 

actual paintings, from Saskia’s death onwards, that tells us of the 

deepening and darkening of his life. The swagger gives way to monu- 
mental presentation, to painting at once more subtle, more profound, 
and more tender/ but even more urgent than ever. 

In one picturé, the light seems to’come from a cascade of white, 

a white that holds all colours; it is simply the inner dress of an old 

woman dressed in black, and it reflects on her ravaged hooded face 

, . above and on her hands that hold to her stomach, and thence it recedes 

a through veil over veil of darkening golds and reds to the faint outline 

that holds the cloaked figure together against the encroaching dark. It 

: . is catalogued as ‘ Half-length Figure of an Old Woman ’, which is what 

it is; it is also sometimes known as ‘ The Nun’, or as a representation 

___. of the sorrowing Virgin Mary; whatever Rembrandt intended, what he 
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More tender, her portraits often, but tenderness is not a 


4 See Rider’, a drawing done by Rembrandt in about 1656: from “he: ‘exhibition 
of drawings at the Boymans Gallery, Rotterdam a 


achieved is the revelation an ordinary old wornan, hal 
radiance of the spirit, of a aepescion, an intensity ' that i is of the order 
of the Mother of God. 

There are many of them in his ee work, these studies of single 
figures, and most of them have this magic double identity, the com-— 
pelling matter-of-fact of the flesh almost contradicted by the luminous 
spirit. There is a man wearing a really rather absurd sort of turban, 
with a sword hilt sticking out ostentatiously from under his cloak. The* 
sword, as I discovered from the excellent catalogue, shows that~ this — 
must be St. Paul, because this is one of a series of studies of the 
apostles, and because St. Paul is the one who always has a sword; but 
from the face, without any help from the catalogue, it is clear that it 
is Rembrandt himself, an old man now, grey, battered, and a little 
puffy; a wonderful painter, but not as successful as he was, and perhaps 
even a little seedy—surely not St. Paul. And yet, as I watched those 
unquenched eyes over the dark brown cloak, and the eyebrows arched — 
and ae a like question-marks, and as the painting began to work 
and the figure heaved out of 
the darkness into the light, I 
was not so certain. Perhaps 
this-is not a brilliant picture of 
an old man dressing up, play- 
ing charades, perhaps it is even 
a revindication of any. man’s | 
right to be St. Paul, to burn 
with that transcendent spirit 
whose various forms we per- 
sonify. and label with the 
names of the great heroes and 
‘saints of history and legend. 

In his last years Rembrandt 
seems to work closer up to his 
subjects, almost to model-them 
on the canvas; the paint goes 
! _on thick, from the brush, from 
the palette knife, slabbing, © 
apparently even from . his 
fingers, and its texture is some- 
times like that of the warm, 
reddish earth turned back by 
the plough to reveal a hidden 
seam of uncut precious stones. 
Or sometimes he moves in his 
paint almost as impetuously as 
the most modern of action- 
painters, those painters who 
jive in paint, twining and 
slapping and trickling; or here, © 
in the self-portrait as St. Paul 
again, is a shoulder summoned 
up with a line that is no more- 
the strictly measurable contour 
of a shoulder as a tailor sees it 
than is a drawing of a shoulder 
by Picasso in “his early cubist days, but which is nevertheless the 
essential jut and mass of a shoulder. If you analyse his paintings you 
can find in them hints of many of the discoveries, of form, of tex ‘i 
of matter, and of manner, that modern art has isolated and developed 
since the Impressionists, but in Rembrandt they are all subordinate w 
richer ends, and subject to a common scale. 

It is this scale that we seem to have largely abandoned in art today 
the scale of the human body. We have abandoned it at our peril, for it 
is only according to our human scale, on the register of our bodies, that 
we can react to any work of art. In painting, Rembrandt is unique in 
the way that he compels sympathy with his pictures, identification w ith 
them, and identification in depth: the response of the whole at 
in the body the spirit é and the heart.—Home Service _ 
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The. Middlesex Regiment (Duke of Cambridge's Own), 1919-1952, 
Lieut.-Commander P. K. Kemp (Gale & Polden, 25s.) tells the sto 
“The Diehards’ from the end of the first world war to the end 
part played in the Korean enmapeien by the regiment's Ist Battali 
* * * i oe 
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' A Great Secretary of State for War 


A. P. RYAN on Lord Haldane, the centenary of whose birth falls this week 


HE contribution of Scotland to British public life in the 

Edwardian period was remarkable. The Scottish Conservative 

Prime Minister, Balfour, was succeeded by a brother Scot, 

the Liberal Campbell-Bannerman, Campbell-Bannerman pre- 

sided-over a ministry of all the talents in which one of the outstanding 

figures was Richard Burdon Haldane, the centenary of whose birth falls 

this week. Haldane was responsible more than any other man for 

’ preparing the army in the uneasy lull after the Anglo-Boer war for 

active service in 1914. He was a Scot in a much fuller sense even than 

were Balfour and Campbell-Bannerman. 

It is true that, like Balfour, he owed much 

to an English mother. Mrs. Haldane came 

from just over the border, and she had 

great and lifelong influence on her son. 

, She flourished—no other word is strong 

enough—until she had passed her hun- 

' dredth year, and he wrote to her every day 

unless they were together. But I say he 

was a Scot of Scots because he completely 
escaped an English education. 

His family, an ancient one, rooted in 
Gleneagles, had included stout fighting 
men in the navy and the army. One ances- 
tor is said to have fallen on Flodden Field. 

. Haldane went to school and university in 
Edinburgh. There was talk of sending him 
on, as many gifted Scotsmen before his 
time and since have gone, to Balliol. 
Family fears that in Oxford he might 
succumb to the wiles of the Church of 
England sent him instead to Germany. 
There he drank deep of the heady tipples 
of Hegelian philosophy. So when he came 
to Londca to be a barrister he was already 
an exceptionally learned young man, and 
his learning was in the Scottish continental 
traditions He sprang on the English world 
intellectually as fully armed as Athena 
had sprung from the head of Zeus. 

The Inns of Court find room for diverse 
types. But I cannot think of a parallel to 
this unusual youth. His capacity for work, 
for mastering the most intricate points of 
law was phenomenal. He could get along 
with only four hours of sleep. But he was 
by no means austere. One of his early briefs came to him through his 
ability to impress eminent lawyers by drinking without turning a hair 
copious quantities of claret and champagne. Although he looked rather 
a rotund, sedentary person, he delighted in taking long walks. Sixty 
miles in a day was not too much for him. But the good fairies who had 
been so liberal to him with physical and mental gifts at his christening 
had not left their bad sister at home. He himself remarked: .‘ I was 
gifted with but a poor voice and with only a dubiously attractive 
personality ’. 

This was going too far in the way of self-depreciation, but he was 
never a good speaker and he could never resist, whether in court or in 
parliament, speaking at enormous length. But his obvious sincerity, and 
the conviction he carried of knowing what he was talking about, even 
if no one else did, saw him through. One who heard him often said of 
him, at the height of his fame, that nobody could invest a subject in a 
more lucid fog. This observer went on to say that nobody who had 

_ listened to Haldane for three hours could deny that there was such a 
_ thing as a lucid fog. The lucidity of Haldane’s mind was as undeniable 
__as was the fog in yours. But he was not a bore. His old mother remarked 
_ of him: ‘ He is always cheerful, never worries, and works incessantly ’. 
_ That was the impression he made on his contemporaries at the Bar and 
in the House of Commons. 


Richard Burdon Haldane (1856-1928) 
ce Picture Post Library 


He entered parliament in 1885 and held the same Scottish seat until 
~he was raised to the peerage twenty-six years later in 1911. When he 
first became an M.P. he was still having a struggle to earn his living. 
At first, briefs came slowly. Then they poured in. He was able, in later 
life, to look back on the time when his chambers were a spectacle. The 
floor of the clerk’s room was strewn with briefs. It was only a question 
of which should be taken and how many had to be rejected. He recalled 
that: : 

I received a not inconsiderable income in the shape of general retain- 
ers and special retainers, in respect of 
which, by initialling a slip of paper, I 
received five guineas or one guinea, as the 
case might be, and held myself retained 
if the cases matured. 


When the question of accepting office 
arose, he was making between £15,000 
and £20,000 a year at the Bar, and in 
those days taxation was, by our standards, 
negligible. To take office meant, of course, 
an enormous loss of income. But Haldane 
did not hesitate. His heart was in the 
Westminster game and he wanted power. 
He wanted to be Lord Chancellor, but 
Campbell-Bannerman, the Prime Minister, 
would not have that. Haldane , had 
belonged to the imperialist wing of the 
Liberal Party and he, with Asquith and 
Grey, hoped to persuade Campbell- 
Bannerman to go. to the Lords. Campbell- 
Bannerman, and still more his wife, stood 
firm, and these Liberals Imps, as they 
were called, had to take what offices they 
could get. Haldane was offered the Home 
Office. To this he replied: ‘What about 
the War Office?’ ‘Nobody’, answered 
Campbell-Bannerman, ‘ will touch it with 
a pole’, ‘Then give it to me’, Haldane 
replied. He got it, and it was a happy day 
for the country that he did. 

The chaos of army organisation had 
defied his immediate predecessors, as it 
had so often done in our military history. 
At first the soldiers were appalled to find 
themselves put under a highly civilian 
chief, of whom they knew nothing except 
that he talked German as easily as English, and could take on Mr. 
Balfour himself in a. philosophical argument. Campbell-Bannerman, 
who gave all his colleagues nicknames, and called Haldane Schopen- 
hauer, was sceptical. He doubted whether the new War Minister would 
make the grade in the practical atmosphere of the army class. ‘ We shall 
see ’, he remarked, ‘ how Schopenhauer gets on in the kailyard ’. Dismay 
and doubt were quickly dispelled. There was a genial streak in Haldane 
which broke down the reserve ofthe soldiers. They asked him to give 
them some general idea of the reforms which he proposed to submit to 
parliament. ‘My reply’, Haldane later recorded,.“ was that I was a 
young and blushing virgin just united to a bronzed warrior and that it 
was not expected by the public that any result of the union should appear 
until at least nine months were over’. Results did follow quickly, and 
not the least remarkable thing about them was that they pleased both 
the Liberal majority in parliament and the Conservative opposition. 

The Liberals wanted economy in the fighting services. The Conserva- 
tives wanted an army that would show less flagrant evidence of being 
badly organised than it had in the Anglo-Boer war. Most members on 
either side of the house were beginning to be uneasily aware that we 
must be ready, however remote the possibility, for a war against Ger- 
many. Haldane’s success at the War Office was founded on his genius 
for administration, which is the same thing as inspired common sense. 


He knew that the fire-eaters, led by Lord Rob t prorat comeapior: 
and he knew that the country would not have aC "The task he set him- 
self was to create a small but thoroughly up-to-date expeditionary force 
which could go overseas at a moment’s notice and which was supported 
at all points, such as supply and medical services which had too often 
been i ignored i in time of peace, with the result that unnecessary casualties 
had often been suffered when wars broke out. He transformed the volun- 


tary services, which had tended to be amateurish and a bit of a laughing: 


stock, although they had done good work, into a splendid territorial 
army. And, through the O.T.C. he ensured that young officers were 
being trained. In short, he made possible the achievement of the Old 
Contemptibles at Mons. 

It was Haldane who enabled Britain to play her part as effectively 
as she did on land with her French allies in the early stages of the 
Kaiser’s war. And yet soon after war began Haldane was out of office 
—hounded out. A campaign was started against him, to the shame of 
the press and the politicians who supported it. He was accused .of having 
called Germany his spiritual home which, whether or no he used the 
actual phrase, was obviously perfectly harmless and meant no more 
than that he had a passion for Goethe, German philosophy, and all 
the civilised sides of German life. 

He took his dismissal with equanimity. He was temperamentally 
incapable of idleness. His next major contribution after army reform 
was made to the cause of higher education. As a Scot, unaffected by 
loyalty to Oxford or Cambridge, he had a keener sense than had most 
statesmen who were his contemporaries of the growing urgency of 
enlarging the scope of university education. He became a pioneer of 
what has since been known as the Redbrick movement. He travelled all 
over the country impressing on people the importance of higher educa- 
tion for a democracy. He found that working class people were em- 
phatic, the women often more so than the men, in their desire for 
better chances for mental emancipation for their children than they 
themselves had had. Education and learning, he argued, were not 
means to an end, They were not there to create a class consciousness 
or even merely to get rid of class consciousness. They were there to 
teach people that to all men and women the state should give the 
right to get such instruction as would free them from the depressing 
effect of circumstances for which they were not responsible and which 
was preventing them from individually having a real chance in life. 

It was on this issue of education that he ostensibly broke with the 
Liberal Party after the war. But I think he was anyhow attracted to 
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New Directions in Afrikaner Life and Thought 


: cs By SAMUEL PAUW.. .@guhae 


S you will know from what you call the Boer War, my people 

S —the Afrikaners of South Africa—were once known to the 

world as the Boers. ‘ Boer’ means “farmer ’: we were indeed 

a nation of farmers. A century ago there were no cities in 

South Africa. Cape Town, our mother city, was then, after two centuries 

of growth, still a town with only 10,000 people. Our other capital, 

__- Pretoria, was celebrating its first centenary only a few months ago 

and our largest city, Johannesburg, will be only seventy 7 old this 
year. 

The Afrikaners, or rather Boers, came into being as a people in the 
wide expanse and quiet solitude of the South African veld. For two 
centuries they were isolated from Europe and the world. At the end. 
of this time, money and machines, stocks and shares had no meaning 
for them. They had other values and were not interested in money. 
They knew there were things money could not buy and that material 

_ luxury and wealth/were not the beginning and end of life. So it 

_ happened that when diamonds and gold were discovered on their farms 
our people were not interested. They sold the farms at a price far 
below their value and moved off to resume their pastoral life away 

from the hustle and bustle of the mining camps. 

But they could not avoid the impact permanently. The mining camps 
grew into cities which spread their influence throughout the land. They 
had been founded and were being built up by foreigners with foreign 
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“up, too, his philosophic interests. And he died a happy man. 


_ was fortunate in having the companionship of a devoted sister, Eliza-_ 


_ ways and foreign values. A clash was inevitable. Whatever the merits of 
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the poneeption of the risi 
left-wing progress. At any rate, he became Lord Chancellor y 

MacDonald’s ministry, holding that office for the second time,(for he Z 
had gone from the War Office to the Woolsack in 1912). By the early — : 
nineteen-twenties he had developed into a rather garrulous elder states- 
man. But he kept until the end his zeal for all practical advances 
to meet the needs of the new post-war world. He was the first President — 
of the Institute of Public Administration, and he had presided a little 
earlier over a committee on the machinery of government, which pro- — 
duced a classic report, still well-worth reading, on bureaucracy. He kept 


He was a bachelor, because the girl to whom he had been engaged in 3 
youth jilted him at the last moment, though she never married. But he — 


beth, who outlived him. She shared with him his London home in 
Queen Anne’s Gate. There all manner of distinguished guests came to 
enjoy his talk, his wine, and his cigars, which were of Churchillian size. 
The Kaiser visited him, ‘and, being used to palaces, laughed at what — 
he called ‘ your little doll’s house’. The most dramatic visitor arrived 
when Haldane was sitting solitary in his study after dark on the eve- 
ning of the Victory march: in 1919, in which the Commander-in-Chief, 
Haig, had ridden with the King at the head of the columns, The servant, 
who had to be careful in those days, for Scotland Yard had warned 
them about unknown visitors, doubtfully announced that an officer 
had arrived who would not give his name. Haldane saw him. It was © 
Haig. ‘I am not going to remain’, the Field-Marshal said. ‘ My pur- 
pose is to leave with you a book i in which I have written something ’. 
With that he insisted on going away. The book was a volume of his 
despatches inscribed : 5 
To Viscount Haldane—the greatest Secretary of State for War 
England has ever had. In grateful remembrance of his successful efforts 
in organising the military forces for a war on the continent, notwith- 
standing much opposition from the Army Council and the half- 
hearted support of his parliamentary friends. 
Haldane died in 1928; and was laid in the burial ground at Gia 
eagles, which had been the old family home for many centuries. Soldiers 4 
regular and territorial, were at the grave. Pipers of the Black Watch — 
led the procession up the glen. The Scottish version of the hundred- 
and-twenty-first psalm was sung ‘I to the hills do lift mine eyes; from 
whence doth come my aid’. So this great statesman came home to — 
Scotland.—Home Service. ie = a 
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the two ways of life, hep were incompatible. Ultimately the diene 
ments resulted in war. You know that war as the Boer War, a mere 
incident in British history. For you it is long past and forgotten. We 
remember that war as the Second War for Freedom, the all-important — 
episode in our history. We lost the war and our freedom; that is why we _ 
remember it. Today we. are thankful because the strain of war and — 
the shock of defeat made us a nation. It was a great spiritual experience _ 
—a challenge which called for response and which stimulated our — 
growth as a nation. t 
In 1895 the influence. of the English language was increasing so 
rapidly in South Africa that Olive Schreiner, who loved the Boers, 
prophesied that their language would disappear. These were her words: 
In fifty years, fight and struggle against it as we wish, there will be 
no Boer in South Africa speaking the Taal, save as a curiosity; only the — 
great English-speaking South African people. The movement cannot 
be hindered, it cannot be stayed, it is inevitable. x 
Olive Schreiner’s words did not come true, The movement was tuys 
because Britain became impatient and tried to force the pace. The — 
peaceful process by which we were slowly losing our separate identity 
was stopped abruptly by the war. We were shocked into reaction, — 
awakened to national self-consciousness and to a determination to be 
ourselves and to fight for our freedom. Even after fifty years; in 
Britain has done much to ‘make generous amends, we contin 
endeavour to remove the | ning symbols of our nie 
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a peculiar way the 

y. Because we have 
you no grudge. Because 
te you. Because today 
ve Ta we face common dangers we at long last are prepared to be 
~ -your allies, That, then, is one Eeaponsas change of outlook on our part. 
‘There are others. a Wea 


The University of Crime 
Fifty years ago South Africa was hare ‘divided into two camps. 
The war was over, but real peace had not come. The impoverished, 
defeated, and embittered Afrikaners had withdrawn to the quiet isola- 
tion of their farms. In the cities the prosperous and victorious English- 
speaking section were in complete command. More than 50 per cent. 
of the whité population of Cape Town, Pretoria, Johannesburg, and 
_ Durban of those days had been born overseas. Not only were the 
Afrikaners unwelcome in urban life and its occupations, but they them- 
selyes had a deep aversion to the cities, They « even called Johannesburg 
_ the University of Crime. 


5 Rmity more and more Afrikaners were being. forced off the over- 
_ populated Jand. The ‘ Poor White’ problem was becoming one of the 
most pressing in the country. There was only one solution: the trek 

- to the cities. Although they lacked the necessary training and experi- 

~ ence, Afrikaners” gradually gained a foothold in- urban occupations. 

_ _Their first chance came in 1907 when employers used them to break a 

strike of white mine-workers. They proved their worth as workers 
_ and it became established policy to employ South Africans in the 

3 mines, Not many years later most of the maloreround white workers 
¥ were Afrikaners. ; 

- Inan expanding economy the number of the English- speaking section 
soon proved too small to fill all the vacaficies. They were being 
~ attracted to the better paid positions and left many vacancies in the 
Tess favourable occupations open to Afrikaners. One occupation after 
the other was being filled by Afrikaners. They entered through the 

ee lower ranks and as they gained experience they also succeeded in enter- 

_ ing executive positions. In 1921 the majority of directors of companies, 

merchants, doctors, architects, accountants, and even fitters and com- 

positors in South Africa were still of overseas origin. But even in 
those occupations Afrikaners are now appearing in increasing numbers. 

_ The present position is, then, that the percentage of Afrikaners is in- 

_ creasing in all occupations. In the better paid positions their proportion 

_ is increasing more rapidly than in the unfavourable positions. Thus 

i the occupational structure of the Afrikaners has changed completely. 

3 “earmh are no longer a nation of farmers: 
ee occupations. This diversification is changing the whole character 
_ of our people. Although they have not reached the top in some occupa- 

tions they are gaining experience and ae in “Saap direction. 
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Pathe: changing occupational structure is etnies by a suntge’t in 

_ the distribution of Afrikaners. Fifty years. ago only about 8 per cent, 
of them: lived in the cities. Now 37 per cent, live there, 33 per cent. 
__ in the small towns and only 30 per cent. on the farms. The number of 
& rikaners in the cities is now increasing by more than 20,000 per 
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annum, |The trek of Afrikaners to the cities is also altering the 
character of South Africa’s cities. Fifty years ago, as I have implied, 
all the cities in South Africa were predo: 
centres. Today the majority of the main “urban centres have more 
_ Afrikaans-speaking thar English-speaking | people. This change is being 
_ reflected in the political situation. 
_ The political I division in South Africa is along language lines. The 
party in power is the National Party which consists almost entirely of 
_Afrikaans-speaking members. The supporters of the opposition, the 
a inited - Party, are overwhelmingly English-speaking —more than 85 
sr cent. The success of the National Party in the last two elections 
| mainly due to gains in urban areas, In 1943 they won only three 
. the cities’ In 1948 this number was increased to fourteen and 


Pretoria and on the Witwatersrand outside Johannesburg. 
ly the National Party was almost exclusively a rural party. 
also represents the urban workers. has become the labour 
the: Afrikan and has replaced the old English-speaking 


- Nevertheless, the burden of poverty in rural areas was increasing and - 


they fill the whole range of 


tly. English-speaking _ 


to twenty-four. The Nationalists now hold the majority of the — 


Labour Party which has all fae disappeared because there are so few 
“English-speaking manual workers left. 

The difficulties of the United Party are in large measure due to the 
fact that the English-speaking people in the Union are so largely con- 
centrated in three relatively small islands, namely in Johannesburg 
proper, in the Cape Peninsula, and in Natal and the Eastern Province. 
In these areas the United Party gained overwhelming majorities or un- 
opposed returns. This means that a large part of the voting strength of 
the United Party was wasted in abnormally large majorities in some 
areas while it lost many other seats with relatively small majorities. 

One is often asked by visitors to South Africa whether the breach 
between the Afrikaners and the English-speaking section is being healed 


or whether it is widening. As an Afrikaner I have no hesitation in 


saying that it is being healed. True, we have had to fight for recog- 
nition in almost every sphere of life. We have had our successes but we 
have asked for nothing more than equality with our English-speaking 
countrymen. We have known what it means to be in a position of 
inferiority. We do not wish to relegate the English- -speaking section 
to an inferior position. We know that the two sections can come to real 
unity only on a basis of real aaalty. We seek that unity, but only 
on that basis. 
As Olive Schreiner wrote many years ago: 

Union is a very beautiful thing whether between races or persons— 
but the most ideal marriage that ever was conceived may be bought too 
dearly; there is a price too high even for union, the price of the integrity 
of the parties composing it . ... If union be not possible while each 
holds to what he or she believes to be best, if it be purchased at the price 
of whatever is highest in either character, then, however desirable such 
a union would on other terms have been, it becomes an unmixed evil, 
a prostitution and not a marriage. 


Unity in Diversity 

That has been our trouble in the past. We desired unity, but we were 
not prepared to sacrifice our identity as a people for the sake of unity. ~ 
We want to continue to exist as a separate people. What we ask for 
ourselves we gladly grant to others. We now feel that we have reached 
a position, where we have nothing to fear from our English-speaking 
countrymen. As far as we are concerned, real unity has never béen 
nearer than it is today. 

South Africa is not the unhappy country it is often made out to be. 
True, we have our disagreements, especially in the field of politics, 


~but they have lost their erstwhile personal bitterness. In our desire for 


unity our hopes are fixed on our young people. They grow up without 
personal experience of past struggles. In addition they grow up as 
bilingual citizens. Lack of knowledge of the language, ideas, and way 
of life of the other section, has been one of the most fruitful sources of 
disunity in the past. South Africa is fast becoming a really bilingual 
country. While less than 50 per cent. of the white people over seyenty 
years of age know both official Janguages, more than 85 per cent. of 


. the young people in the age group fifteen to twenty-nine are bilingual. 


This fact holds great promise for the future. In 1918 only 42 per cent. 
of the white people in South Africa were bilingual. In 1951 this figure 
had risen to 73 per cent. and it is no doubt continuing to rise. 

A further fortunate fact is that the geographical isolation between the 
two sectiong is being broken down. I have shown the increase in the 
number of Afrikaners in the cities. Perhaps an equally significant 
development is that while the number of Afrikaners on the farms is 


decreasing the proportion of English-speaking people in rural areas 


is increasing. The rural areas are today less exclusively Afrikaans than 
ever before. The intermingling of the two sections is bound to bring 
about closer integration and greater unity in the end. 

A further cause for separation in the past was the economically 
inferior position of the Afrikaners. Even today the higher positions in 
the economic life of the country are predominantly in the hands of 
English-speaking persons, often of overseas origin. In the ’thirties the ~ 
Afrikaners started a movement to strengthen their economic position. 
They started their own bank, many co-operative trading stores, and 
their own finance companies. ‘Through their co-operatives they gained . 
control of the marketing of agricultural produce. They have entered — 
the field of industry and have proved their capabilities in that field, 
One Afrikaans company has subsidiaries in several overseas countries. — - 
including Britain. Nevertheless, less than five per cent. of the control _ 
of manufacturing concerns is in the hands of Afrikaners, and in gold- 
mining we have only one small group of companies. If Afrikaners do 
not ply. 2 an important part in the control of large concerns, the number — 

(continwed on page 164) 3 
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NEWS DIARY 
July 25-31 


Wednesday, July 25 

T.U.C. General Council and national 
executive committee of the Labour Party 
discuss strike against the British Motor 
Corporation 


North Atlantic Council meets in Paris 
Terrorists murder two more men in Cyprus 


Thursday, July 26 


President Nasser announces in speech at 
Alexandria that Egypt is nationalising 
the Suez Canal Company forthwith, and 
will use the revenue to build the Aswan 
High Dam 

The report of the committee enquiring into 
the dock labour scheme is published 

British team wins team-jumping competi- 


tion at the International Horse Show at 
the White City 


Friday, July 27 

Britain protests to Egypt about decision to 
nationalise the Suez Canal Company. 
Prime Minister makes a statement in the 
Commons 

H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh addresses 
closing session of study conference on 
human relations in industrial communi- 
ties 


Saturday, July 28 

The Treasury publishes orders to stop. the 
Egyptian Government drawing on assets 
in Britain 

President Nasser receives enthusiastic wel- 
come on his return to Cairo from Alex- 
andria 


French National Assembly gives Govern- 


ment a vote of confidence on its plans to 
meet. the cost of the campaign in Algeria 


Sunday, July 29 

Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, M. Pineau, the French 
Foreign Minister; and Mr. Murphy, the 
American Deputy Under-Secretary of 
State, meet in London to discuss Egypt’s 
seizure of the Suez Canal Company 


Gales with heavy rain sweep over England 
and Wales and cause widespread damage 


Monday, July 30 


Prime Minister tells Commons that the 
export of war materials to Egypt has been 
stopped 


Wational Union of Railwaymen order 
members not to handle goods of British 
Motor Corporation 


Floods cause heavy damage in northern 
Scotland 


/ 
Tuesday, July 31 ; 
It is announced in Washington that Mr. 
Dulles is to join London talks on Suez 
Canal 


Discussions begin at Ministry of Labour 
about the B.M.C. strike 

England wins Test match against Aus- 
tralia at Old Trafford; Laker (Surrey) 
takes all ten wickets in second innings 
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President. Nasser of Egypt acknowledging the jubilation of the crowd as he-drove away from Liberation Square, 
Alexandria; an July 26, after making the announcement that the Egyptian Government had decided to 
nationalise the Suez Canal Company 
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Beach huts at Bognor Regis overturned by the severe gale which swept across the south of /-Englaad last Sunday 

leaving a-trail of destruction and killing eleven people. Right: the steamer Clan Maclean approaching the ketch 

Moyana (winner of the Torbay-Lisbon race last month) to rescue her crew after the sailing vessel, on her home C 
ward journey, had been caught by the gale in the Channel, The Moyana later sank 


AUGUST 2 1956 THE LISTENER 


Some of the 1,700 passengers of the 30,000- 
ton Italian liner Andrea Doria (background) 
which sank off the Atlantic coast of the 
United States after colliding in a fog with 
the Swedish liner Stockholm on July 26, 
being taken on board a rescue ship from a 
lifeboat. At the beginning of this week some 
thirty-seven people were still missing 


e the Austin Motor Company works at° Birmingham 

kers, who had refused to join in the strike called by 

twelve British Motor Corporation factories, left the 

olice protection. The dispute is over the dismissal of 
6,000 redundant employees 


Alan Oliver, the British rider, on ‘Galway Boy’ Roger Walkowiak (France) after winning the 
receiving the ‘ Daily Mail’ jumping championship cup three-weeks Tour de France bicycle race on July 
at the International Horse Show last Saturday. He also 29. He completed the 2,760-mile course at a 
won the award for the leading rider in the Show record average speed of 22.8 miles an hour 


A British Jaguar, driven by R. Flockhart and N. Sanderson, crossing the finishing line to win the 
24-hour Le Mans motor race on July 29 


(continued from page I 
of small private firms which they control is creasing rapidly. Up 
to now most of the Afrikaners in the cities haye come from the rural 
areas. They came to the city as strangers and had much to learn of 
city life and city ways before they could make headway. An increasing 
number of Afrikaners is now being born and bred in the cities. Their 
chances of meeting with success are much greater. Not many years 
from now the majority of the Afrikaners in the city will have grown up 
in a city atmosphere. Then the problems brought about by the process 
of adjustment to city life may be expected to decrease and Afrikaners 
may be expected to make even greater progress economically than they 
have done in the past. Even in the rural areas the problem of poverty 
has been all but solved. The high price of wool and other farm products 
has at last brought prosperity to the farmers. They are the envy of the 
whole country. 

As a small rural people the Afrikaners have always had to fight for 
their continued existence. In that struggle the isolation of the interior 
of South Africa proved a valuable asset. Like the British we also had 
our splendid isolation. We expressed it in the motto: ‘ Our isolation 
is our strength ’. Although our isolation was a valuable asset in the past 
we no longer cling to it. We now realise that we must live in contact 
with the world. Our entry into city life ‘has been a valuable preparation 
for wider contact. We are looking for wider contacts not only with the 
world but more particularly with our neighbours in Africa. 

By and large, South Africa is a happy country. Wild statements by 
politicians and the press have spread the idea that South Africa is an 
unhappy country, full of strife and disunity. The picture is largely 
a false one. The standard of living of the people is high; the whites 
if compared with the people of Europe, the blacks if compared with 
the people of Africa, and the Indians if compared with the people of 
India. 

I have not touched on the relations between white and non-white in 
South Africa. Even there, conditions are not as bad as they are‘often 


Letters to Beginners—I 


Letter to a | Young Painter 


BASIL TAYLOR gives the first in a new series of seven talks 


O begin with; you may objcce as I am sure others will, 
that the correspondent chosen for you is not another painter 
but a critic and a writer on the history of art. You may 


feel that this is a typical impropriety of the twentieth . 
century. If you ask me for an excuse, then I say simply this—that a war 


reporter may be able to uncover a wider view of the action than the 
soldier in the line. I have used that simile deliberately because, as I am 
sure you realise, you are entering a battlefield, a ground of conflicting 
artistic intentions or ideologies, a cold war perhaps, but one in which 
_ the clash of interests and aspirations is as complicated as any you would 
find in the United Nations. That is also characteristic of the twentieth- 
century state of affairs. 

I need not remind you that as a painter at any rate you are destined 
to be a self-employed person. That has been the painter’s condition 
for a century and a half and in some cases fone than that. A large 
part of your future depends upon whether you view this self-employ- 
ment contentedly or with discontent. You will not only have to find 
an answer to questions, but ask them as well, not only solve the prob- 
lems, but set them. Under such circumstances, you cannot afford not to 
be self aware, nor can you afford to be ignorant of the present state 
of things. So I must begin by referring to something which you must 
know already—one of the primary conditions of our time, the 
tremendous enlargement of every man’s visual experience, which has 
come upon the world in the last 100 years. We owe this enlargement 
to the two most important, influences upon modern thought and be- 
haviour—history and science, History, first of all. 

The spirit of historical curiosity, the establishment of history as a 
study akin to science in its precision and attempted objectivity, this has 
brought into everyone’s awareness a larger body of art works than 
any other civilisation has known. One sign of that curiosity and its 
satisfaction is the museum, the art gallery, and another, that museum 


: ty without walls, as André Malraux has called it, which any of us can 


made out to be. The : 
the difficult problem | e: : 
I er parts of Africa and of Indians from 
India shows that they would rather live in South Africa than in their 
home countries. Neither the blacks nor the Indians show any desire 
to leave the country. Although apartheid is attacked from all sides, 
more and more people, especially among the non-white groups, are — 
coming to realise not only that-it is a sincere and straightforward policy © 
but also that it holds positive and definite advantages for all racial 
groups of South Africa. |: 

The Afrikaner in this multi-racial country of ours, has through three — 
centuries of contact with other groups learnt to appreciate his own and 5 
to defend the continued existence of his people, not only against the ; 
white oppressor from foreign lands but also against the absorption — 
into the black masses of Africa. He intends to maintain his own identity, 
but he also intends to respect the identity and the separate existence 
of other groups. The Afrikaner will always be on his guard against 
domination by a single individual or a small clique. At the same time — 
he will be no less mindful of the necessity of guarding against , 
domination by a formless mass of humanity. 4 

As an Afrikaner I believe in my group. I am of the group. and the 
group is of me. As an individual I can only come to full development 
as a member of my group. And-my group in its turn can only realise 
itself in a larger group of ‘groups. We want to make South Africa a 
composite nation consisting of self-respecting and self-conscious 
individuals and groups, each serving not only itself but finding its — 
fulfilment also in the service of others. To that end we are prepared — 
to respect not only our own identity but also that of others. We believe — 

that the essence of love and friendship can only be fourid in respect — 
for the otherness of the other. In the development of our country we 
do not look for uniformity but for unity in diversity. In that sense we 
are working for a real Union of South Africa. In that sense we believe 
in our national motto: ‘ Unity is strength —Third Programme 
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assemble in our room in the ‘tape ‘of art books and reproductions, You 
are free to be tempted and excited ‘not simply by one culture which your 
time believes to represent an ideal of truth and beauty, but by every 
culture and its products which we have so far discovered and isolated, 
from every corner of time and space. What you choose to do with this © 
overwhelming experience is a large part of your problem. — 
What about science? The scientist has given us forms of visual ex- — 
perience accessible only to the last few generations: the photograph, 
and its most important outcome, pictorial journalism; the film, the tele- — 
vision screen—all these things have brought to millions something other 
than the experience of the human eye confronting the physical world, — 
Because these things offer abstractions from nature, are somehow © 
closer to the painting or the sculpture. Whether or not they have made 
people more perceptive, more sensitive to visual experience, is a matter — 
of opinion. But it does seem to me quite certain that these media— 
mass-media, if you like—have become a more powerful means of per- 
suasion than the painter’s picture. Newsreel shots of Belsen are_a more — 
important influence upon our attitudes to cruelty and political force 
than Goya’s ‘ Disasters of War’ or Picasso’s ‘ Guernica’, and that is 
because we cannot, like the Byzantine worshipper, be persuaded any — 
longer that the artist’s image and the thing which inspired it are in- 
divisible, identical. It is these three conditions, I think, the social — 
isolation of the artist—the fact that he is self-employed—the challenge * 
of the past and the emergence of other means of visual communication, — 
which account not only for the difficulties you face but for the Meee 
artistic philosophies which are being currently offered to you. 
It is because I do not believe that genius germinates spontaneously, 
because it needs to be planted, that I think the painter must face these 
The Spanish philosopher, Ortega y Gasset, said that the primary 
education was to put man at the yea of his times, pa ie $C 
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which your elders or your contemporaries are 
; ‘One. of these attitudes has recently been expressed by Sir 
Herbert Read in his latest book, though what he says is sithply a plain 
and lucid verbal statement of what some architects, sculptors, and 
painters have-in different ways proposed. He says: 

The old era of painted canvases and mantelpiece ornaments is at 
an end, The traditional concept of the artist—a tradition of twenty- 
five centuries it is true, but that is only a tenth part of the history of 
art—is no longer valid for an age of nuclear fission. The future scale 
of the artist is not domestic, not even monumental, but environmental; 
| the artist of the future will not be a painter or a sculptor or an architect 
but a new moulder of plastic form who will be painter and sculptor 
and architect in.one—not an adulterous mixture of all these talents, but 
a new kind of talent that subsumes and supersedes them all. 

‘he foremost prophet. of the alternative which Read proposes in those 
sentences was the painter Mondrian, who looked forward to a time 
when such a unification of the arts using a purely abstract form of 
expression would be Sues in re-creating - human pce: 
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Orthodox Marxism ~ 


would require that you be the spokesman of a particular social philo- 
sophy, a propagandist for this kind of social action or that kind of 
social morality. Because such propaganda must have the maximum 
effect and influence, the pictorial language in which it is expressed must 
be simple and unequivocal, unsophisticated, must use conventions to 
lwhich the majority are-already accustomed. That is the alternative of 
social or socialist realism. I have already suggested one of the short- 
}comings of this particular attitude. For the mass public with which 
the social realist seeks to communicate, it is the film and television 
which must now be the most effective and persuasive channel for ideas 
and sentiments and plain moral lessons. It is significant that the 
cimema has been a major force in Russia’s system of political education, 
while the work of Soviet painters has been comparatively ineffective. 
Both these attitudes, the marxist and what may be called the con- 
structivist viewpoints, seek in their different ways some transformation 
of society. Both imply a criticism, even a denial of the nineteenth- 
century ideal of the fine arts, the one because it is the property of a 
small cultural elite, the other because, to repeat Herbert Read’s words, 
“it is no longer valid for an age of nuclear fission”. This opposition to 
a fixed ideal of art is also characteristic of two other points of view, 
which I want to put before you. They are different, however, in so far 
as they both reject the notion of art as being exemplary either through 
the power of the constructive imagination or thas the artist’s gift 
as-a social propagandist. 
The first of these attitudes seeks simply to find i in the modern world 
a range of objects and forms and materials which touch or disturb our 
modern consciousness. What do we respond to in 1956, what are the 
totems and fetishes of the time? Look for them, say such people, in 
popular science, in technology, i in the press photograph, in the popular 
mythology of the popular cinema, in the idea of space travel, and so on. 
Such things provide a body of modern imagery and such people believe 
an object is an image and does not need to be artistically transformed 


produced metal rack for drying bottles and a bicycle wheel, and by 
‘signing these objects sought to prove their significance as objects which 
were also i images. This is a form of romantic naturalism, this belief that 
the object is of itself meaningful. It is a very sophisticated form of 
naturalism. 


Uniting Feeling and Form 

The attitude both of the social realist and of an artist ike Mondrian 
expresses distrust of personality, artistic self-expression, but in the last 
few years the romantic ideal of artistic independence and sincerity has 


found its most extreme manifestation. The traditional romantic attitude ~ 


now a century, and a half old declares not only that the artist’s per- 
sonal imagination, his individual feelings, insights. and experiences, are 
sacred, but that the artistic language by which he expresses this personal 
philosophy must be the true voice of feeling, personal and original to 
himself, not subject to any conventions of practice, any external laws 
spression, or systems of technique. This profoundly important 
ophy has been influenced and modified in the meantime by the 
ogi can discovery that the very springs of our personality 


Another alternative is offered to you by orthodox marxism, which ~ 


—as thirty years ago Marcel Duchamp put on exhibition a mass- _ 


can petaly released, that Bi ee one of our actions » 
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and gestures is a document in the case, a elte to ourselves. This idea 
has had its artistic consequences in yatious forms, but most recently, as 
you cannot fail to have noticed, in a type of painting which passes 
under various names but which for the moment I will call action 
painting. In the last few weeks we have seen in London a typical 
action painter in the person of Georges Mathieu, who in a few minutes, 
certainly not more than an hour or two, frenziedly casts on to huge 
canvases an improvised graph of his state of being and of his fulfil- 
ment in paint, a series of vast and ecstatic signatures. Here is the logical 
extreme of the romantic desire to unite feeling and form. 

I have one more contemporary attitude to offer, which covers a vast 
variety of painting, but which in essence says this: the artistic evolution 
of the past twenty-five centuries does not need to be repudiated and 
abandoned; we do not need a new type of artist or to offer him any 
new restrictions or freedoms. You may be surprised when I offer you 
Picasso as the example of this attitude because you regard him per- 
haps as the great revolutionary figure of the twentieth century. But 
if his huge output contains every extreme of inventiveness and tech- 
nical virtuosity, his work is far closer to the past than that of a 
Mondrian or a Mathieu. Anyone who believes that the future lies not 
with domestic er monumental art but with an environmental one, must 
surely regard Picasso as standing at the end of an old line. It is not 
simply that he has reinterpreted so much of the history of art but that 
the themes of his paintings and sculptures and engravings are those 
to which the artist has been devoting himself for twenty-five centuries, 
the human figure and the human comedy, landscape, still life, the 
animal creation, myth and history, personal fantasies of a traditional 
kind, He is not a new kind of artist in the constructive sense, he does 
not limit his subjects or modify his language to any marxist demand, 
he does not present us with any particularly modern imagery, he does 
not simply offer a document of his own behaviour and sensations. He 
is a living paradox, a tradition revolutionary. 


The Artist as a Self-Employed Person 

In bringing this letter to a close, I will not pretend that the alter- 
natives I have offered you out of the conditions of the present are all 
that could be offered. There are some which do not, I think, deserve 
anyone’s serious consideration. But I do believe they are the most 
important and the most pregnant alternatives. And, as I said at the 
beginning, as a self-employed person, you cannot afford to disregard 
them. The artist cannot afford for his own good to adopt the compara- 
tively open-minded attitude of the historian or the scientist or the social 
scientist. However much he may be impelled to experiment with the 
materials and methods of his trade, he cannot for long afford to experi- 
ment with attitudes of mind. As a self-employed person, something 
or other—some philosophy—must employ him.—Home Service 


Along the Coast at Midnight 


A seagull counts the stars without eyes, 
’ And I am of his stillness too soon. 

A rock shudders with laughter and dies, 

While the tide shadows the moon. 


Errors I trace, and they trace me; 
Shells boast to the full blooded sea. 


Bearing the final act of sight 
Midnight harvests the sand. 
An hour closes light; 

A colour whitens my hand. 


I am a stranger in strangeness there, 
While boats fill to the brim with air. 


Flowers spoken into darkness sleep 
Their silence beyond the unheard mill, 
Not to hear us mortals weep, 

Or boughs grieving by a faithful hill. 


I only remember an uneven line; 
What I do not know and what was not mine. 
_ Groria EVANS DAVIES 


N the exhibition called ‘ Autour du Cubisme’ at the Tate Gallery 
there is a still life of 1914 by Picasso in which the word BASS 
is painted in one place, and in another the letters Jou. BASS 
obviously refers to the drink, Jou is just as obviously a fragment 
of LE JOURNAL. 

The cubists are said to have introduced words of this kind into 
their still lifes not only because they provided attractive shapes but 
in order to introduce a familiar element of reality—an element which 
could serve as a catalyst in helping 
us to ‘read’ their highly abstract 
forms as signs for real things. Yet 
the letters jou allude to some- 
thing more than the daily news- 
paper: they set in motion a whole 
train of associations—jouet, jour, 
joue, jouir, joueur, joujou, even 
bijou. This power of poetic evoca- 
tion seems to me to symbolise, and 
of course contribute to, a quality in 
cubism which is not discussed in 
the theories of the cubists but 
which seems today to be one of 
the most potent ingredients in 
their magical art. I mean its 
evocation, oblique and ambiguous, 
of memory-traces, muted, confused, 
transformed. 

This particular Picasso still life, 
for example, is more than a har- 
mony of forms and colours that 
serves as an equivalent for a col- 
lection of commonplace objects: 
for all its degree of abstraction, it 
has the feel, vividly, of a deserted 
café at five in the morning. Again, 
the Marcoussis still life that hangs 
opposite has the smoky, fuggy 
atmosphere of a café at two in 
the morning. It is not the mere 
presence of such types of romantic 
“atmosphere ’ that is poignant, but 
the fact that this atmosphere 
communicates itself through forms 
so remote from description and 
illustration. And it may be that 
the mystery and beauty of the 
analytical-cubist still life by Braque 
in this exhibition—and of others 
like it—derives from a feeling that 
memories, in all their web-like 
tenuousness, have been made to crystallise. 

Besides this cubist miscellany, there are several of the usual summer- 
time miscellanies at the dealers’ galleries: the ones at Tooth’s, the 
Beaux-Arts, and the Hanover are among those not already noticed in 
THE LISTENER. The second edition of ‘Les Peintres Heureux’ at 
Tooth’s consists mostly of lower-middlebrow paintings by people like 
Humblot and Chapelain-Midi. But there are also some pleasant, sensi- 
tive, unpretentious essays—essays is exact—in a Bonnardesque manner 
by Babouléne, anda number of paintings by Michonze—notably a study 
of a young girl that is beautifully precise and delicate and free from 
sentiment. The miscellany at the Beaux-Arts, in contrast, is home- 
made and, for the most part, homespun, though there is nothing 
unsophisticated about the works by Denis Wirth-Miller and Peter 
Snow. The rougher things include good paintings by Bratby, Leon 
Kossoff, and Sheila Fell, though one looks forward to the time when 
Miss Fell, an artist of power and imagination, gets that greasy look 
out of her paint. 


A figuriné by Eduardo Paolozzi, from 
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Round the London Galleries ce 


By DAVID SYLVESTER 


The Hanover is showing sculptures—enough sculptures to make a 
gallery twice the size look well-stocked; but the crowding is quite 
agreeable in effect. Most of the stars of contemporary sculpture have 
been shown more or less regularly at this gallery: all but one of them, 
Marini, have been left out of the present exhibition, and still the 
standard is very respectable. There are pleasant or eye-catching pieces 
by Trevor Bates, César, Chadwick, Clatworthy, Harold B. Cousins, 
Kenneth Martin, Mary Martin, Marlow Moss, Mary Scott, and 

- William Turnbull. But the true 
flame—this is to be found only in: 
the series of bronzes by Paolozzi 
If ever a man was an artist to his 
fingertips . . . = 

What is so curious about 
Paolozzi is that one suspects hi 
art to have shaky foundations, and 
yet one does not lose trust in him 
It is often said by people who think | 
their small children could do better 
than these ‘modernistic’ artists 
that such artists do what they do 
only because they have not the tech= 
nique to produce ‘real’ art. I am 
perfectly prepared to believe that 
this is true of Paolozzi—that he 
has not got the thing properly under 
control and that he is driven to 
‘The New Brutalism ’ by the limi- 
tations of his technique. He is like 
a singer of popular songs who has 
an unremarkable voice but gets 
himself over through sheer magne- 
tism, charm, warmth, imagination. 
delicacy of touch. He is an artist, 
and nothing else matters. This 
statement is untrue, because for 4 
great artist so much else does mat- 
ter, and being an artist is but the 
beginning. Only, standing in front 
of a work by Paolozzi, I always 
forget this. = 

At the Gallery One in Soho 
there is a three-man exhibition rich 
in contrast: the painters ar 
Alexander Weatherson, Douglas 
Swan, and Morley Bury. Weathe: 
son is an accomplished and sensi- 
Eo - , tive painter who brings the neo= 
the exhibition at the Hanover Galleries ~ romanticism of the ’forties up t0/ 
date, doing this, it seems to me, 
with more taste and more feeling for paint than Alan Reynolds. Douglas 
Swan is a follower of William Scott. His work has every fault 0} 
immaturity but sometimes is still, to me, strangely moving: his two 
reclining nudes have a remarkable power and pungency, as if the subject 
really mattered. ‘ 

The Piccadilly Gallery has an exhibition of paintings by children: 
five Italian peasant boys from Bornaccino. Severino Guidi is th 
cleverest—he is almost as clever as Saul Steinberg. I prefer Peppino 
Guidi, with his lumpy shapes and sensitive, telling, design. 3 

Finally, I would like to recommend two photographic one-man shows, 
The pictures of Paris by John Deakin, at David Archer’s Bookshop 
34 Greek Street, present a vision that is profoundly personal and pro= 
foundly strange, a vision which confounds and undermines all our 
notions of where inanimate ends and animate takes over. Roger Mayne, 
who is showing in the Members’ Room of the I.C.A., is what used to 
be called an ‘ objective reporter ’, taking his subjects from the Lon 
streets and showing them to us with subtle understanding. 
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of Childhood—ill 
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PROPOSE to discuss my recollections of the horrors-of childhood 
under two headings, the general and the particular, although in 
each case the horror was of the same character. The clue to the 
ML nature of the general horror is to be found in a series of short, 
sharp, and critical remarks which record the opinions about me of my 
‘masters at various educational establishments, What : they said—amongst 
other things—can be summed up in the one word © precocious ’. It was 
; Sometimes qualified.- I was “very Precocious ° , or ‘rather precocious ° 
or ‘ somewhat Precocious °, ane once I was ey Precocious | 


; My Mother’ s Responsibility 

__._ My father, who was an admiral, used to be ae. disturbed about 
this, but my mother, I now realise, was secretly rather pleased. She 
had reason to be, for hers was the responsibility—indeed she believed 
she had started on the job before I was born. She had a firm belief 
in pre-natal influences, and I heard her tell someone that for several 
months before my birthday she had refused to read any frivolous 
literature and concentrated on history and philosophy and so forth in 
Se languages. My secretary, who had been overworking for me for 
ten years when my mother made this remark, listened to all this and 
‘said in a quiet voice: 


tiny bit?’ 


writing French and Italian to perfection, and at an early age I was 
"often on the Continent, quite apart from the inevitable travelling asso- 
: paced with the fact that my father was a naval officer. 

Ren, We are now considering a period in history when certain slogans in 
_connection with the upbringing of children carried with them the 


seen and not heard’. But whatever other people might feel about it, 

-my mother had no use for this idea, and from an early age I was 
allowed to be present amongst the grown-ups and take part in the 

conversation. No book or newspaper I wanted to read was denied to 

me, and at the age of about ten I was expelled from the house of a 
- scandalised step-grandmother for reading the works of Lord Byron 
against orders, I picked up an enormous amount of miscellaneous and 
| no doubt half-baked information, but I was also encouraged to use 
- such brains as I had and not take anything for granted. This was all 
very well in the family circle, but it was not a good preparation for 
_ life i in a world where it was ‘considered an offerice ‘to know better than 
ae elders if you were a chiid. 

You will be thinking. by now that I must have. Sess a rather horrid 


* tele boy, and, by the standards of the world before the first world war, - 


I am sure you are right. Today I should have been regarded as per- 
- fectly normal. Today the child at an early age Ey his personality 
ey any inhibitions. 
A grandson’ aged four does not hesitate to ie Bown the law as to 
_ ‘types of aeroplanes which roar over his home, and asserted categorically 
the other day that he had seen three helicopters. As this seemed highly 
improbable he was given a homily on exaggeration in the middle of 
P hich three helicopters obligingly appeared out of the blue. With a 
F suspiciously innocent look in his blue eyes he gazed peoeds and said: 
‘I see three helicopters’, 
iS: © But in 1906 things were different, and my precocity soon got me into 
eae In general the ‘ horror’ which entered my life can be summed 
> as the mental torment of how to suffer old fools gladly. ‘Old’, of 
Fricke, meant anyone over about twenty-five. 
“You must not contradict people who are older than you are! ’ 
* But, father, he was wrong, wasn’t he? You Sr often told me free 
is rent, foe tee 
Yes—but you must remember he is not a Liberal poe 
‘T think he is an ass’. 
;. you go. ‘again. Do you realise ke’ % a Meniber of Parlia- 
doesn’t expect little boys like you to argue with him?’ 
; all this I can ey remember reaching the conclu- 


. 


- “Don’t you think, Lady King-Hall, that perhaps you overdid it a. 


i ~My mother was an exceedingly cosmopolitan person, speaking and 


authority of Holy Writ, and one of these was that‘ Children should be © 
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Being Precocious - 


” Feces By SIR STEPHEN KING-HALL 


sion that there was a certain unfairness in the attitude of most of the 
grown-ups towards the young; and that it was rare indeed to find a 
grown-up who respected one’s individuality. With the intolerance of 
youth I do not suppose that it entered my head.to make allowances for 
the fact that the grown-ups had a point of view, that the young were 
too inexperienced to put their point of view in a courteous manner, and 
that it was asking a good deal of grown-up human nature to expect 
it to be noble enough to say to youth: ‘I feed you, I clothe you, I 
educate you, TI house you but of course I grant you complete intellectual 


_ freedom ’. 


The consequence of being precocious, and how much of this was due 
to character and how much to opportunity is a question I cannot answer, 
was to engender in the boy I was—and I suppose one must admit that 
the boy is father to the man—a taste for non-conformity. Therefore, 
the Problem of growing up was how to learn to have, and to express, 
one’s own ideas without getting into hot water. I learned the hard way, 
and the hardest lesson of all came when I joined the Royal Naval College 
at Osborne. This was the particular horror I referred to at the begin- 
ning of my talk. The year was 1906, and I had been educated for three 
years at a most unusual school in Switzerland where the boys came 


- from twenty different nationalities. Its headmaster, who had refused an 


offer to be the Swiss President, had a theory that you could produce 
the ideal man by ensuring that the boy should be given a Continental 
type of education on the academic side and an English public school 
education in regard to character and games. I rather think he visualised 
a person who was perfectly at home in the literature of four or five 
languages, well read in philosophy and well informed in the arts, and 
also ‘played rugger for Scotland and was an opening batsman in an 
English test team. This paragon was also expected to end up as the 
Governor of a British Colony. 

Dr. Auchenthaler, as this remarkable man was called, had a high 
opinion of the British but deplored what he called their intellectual 
ignorance. At this school an English boy who sinned in a matter of 
morais, such as telling a lie, was automatically punished twice as 
severely as a boy of any other nationality. 

It was from this establishment in Lausanne that I returned to London 
a few months before the entrance examination to the Royal Naval 
College at Osborne. A committee of Admirals—of whom we had two 
in the family—considered me and my prospects in the examination 
which included an interview with a selection committee. The Admirals 
now realised the artfulness of my mother and the deplorable result of 
having agreed to her demand that I should be educated abroad. I was 
definitely abnormal by the standards of an English preparatory school 
for the sons of gentlefolk. I wore a fringe; this of course was 


‘immediately chopped off. I spoke English with a slight French accent, 


and such few words of Latin I possessed were pronounced the wrong 
way. I wrote sevens in figures with a stroke across the middle, and, 
incredible as this seemed to one of my Admiral relations, I had "views 
about the Boer War. This in itself, though suspicious in the case of a 
boy of twelve (you must remember this was in 1905, not 1956), could 
have been accepted, but they were the wrong views. An eye-glass fell 
in shocked astonishment from before a penetrating eye as I calmly 
announced that I thought it had been rather a wicked war’and I was 
sorry for the Boers. 


Academy at Margate 


In a desperate attempt to put into me some spirit of Empire and 


‘sense of superiority over foreigners, I was hastily despatched to an 


academy for the sons of gentlefolk at Margate. I loathed my three 


_ months there and wrote home passionate Jetters of protest and complaint 


freely interlarded with French sentences abusing the headmaster in 
words which I am happy to recollect were not within the compass of - 
my father’s limited French vocabulary. The other Admiral had no 
French, and little use for the “Monsewers ’, 


I somehow managed to get into Osborne and there came a day when 


I drove across London en route for the Isle of Wight. Some will 
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; 
remember there was a famous General Election taking place at the time 
and that in those days General Elections lasted for some weeks. In 
Trafalgar Square my eye was caught by_a visual picture of the election 
results depicted by two wooden figures climbing up ladders. My father 
explained to me that the Liberals were sweeping the country and that 
was why one daring man was far higher on his ladder than the other 
one. I further learnt that, in the opinion of my much respected and 
beloved father, this was a very good thing. 

With a final warning that I now belonged to the silent service, I was 
launched on a naval career and arrived at the College. The new cadets 
were at once surrounded by the older boys and cross-examined on 
various matters, but the key question was this: ‘What are your 
politics? ? Surrounded by a dozen young demons I was faced with the 
sixty-four-dollar question. I decided to be cautious—especially as I had 
no definite political allegiance. For once, I reflected, I would be careful 
to swim with the stream and give a safe answer. My father told me that 
the Liberals were sweeping the country and therefore I guessed—and 
quite correctly—that there must be many more Liberals than Conserva- 
tives. As a mathematical exercise this was creditable but alas! it made 
no allowance for class distinction, and when I said: ‘I am a Liberal’ 
there was shocked silence which chilled my blood. 

‘A Liberal?’ exclaimed a type who afterwards became admiral. 

* That’s right’, said I with an ingratiating grin. 

Then the storm broke. 

‘You stinking little Rad! You rat! You Little Englander! ” 

I was hauled off to a secluded place and beaten on the behind with 
a lanyard. This over I was told: ‘Now say you are a true blue Con- 
servative! ’ ‘say “ Damn Lloyd George! ”’ 

Weeping with rage and pain and mortification I yelled: 
Conservatives. I am a Liberal ’. 

The beating was repeated, and with each blow the true spirit of 
Liberalism was hammered into me not, one might say, by intellectual 
conviction, but through sensations from behind. Political convictions 
for which one has suffered martyrdom become very precious, and the 


“I hate 


From the first irritated question addressed to Mr. Togliatti: ‘ Did 
you fool us or were you fooled too?’, the inquiring Italian mind has 
progressed to a more basic one: ‘Does marxism really work?” The 
answer, at the moment—after what Mr. Khrushchev has said—is that 
it does not. This conclusion is terribly important to the Italian mind. 
Before going into action we want to settle the theory. As a matter of 
fact sometimes we know full well we will never go into action, 
but we want to settle the theory all the same. Being an old people, I 
suppose, we are fond of philosophy. Philosophy, to those many of us 
who have gone through a classical education, is still predominantly 
Greek philosophy. We have been taught that the.great thing is to 
arrange everything in categories, the categories of Aristotle, following 
the patient logic procedure of Plato, This makes life very complicated, 
in general and—as every Italian will tell you—politically impossible. A 
compromise is usually accepted only after defear has been admitted on 
the philosophical level. 

This has a bearing on the present crisis. Naty of the new Com- 
munist doubters will, no doubt, find it extremely difficult to free them- 
selves from the shackles of dogmas and ideology they have accepted 
for so long. They will find excuses to persuade themselves that they 
were right—they will have to if they wish to forget the ‘ brutia figura’ 
which they have been making in front of their friends. 

On the other hand, the non-communists, to round off their victory, 
already ask for nothing less than a complete recantation of marxist 
doctrine. This makes dialogue the favourite communist word for any 
kind of contact between opposing political forces, all the more difficult. 
There is no holding out of hands.towards the new doubters. The 
demand is for unconditional surrender in our long-fought ideological 
war. This is exactly what is being asked of Mr. Nenni. The long- 

: standing question, in Italian political life, about Mr. Nenni has been: 
is he a disguised Communist who tries to establish a beach-head on 
democratic ground or is he, at heart, a democrat using daring tactics? 
To me he has always looked like a bona fide empiricist who has tried 
to get the best of both worlds and has played havoc amongst 
theoreticians. This probably explains both his great personal following 
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Liberals have always had a part of my fait since that eave in January, 
1906. I soon discovered that I and one other unfortunate companion 
were the only professed Liberals out of 400 cadets. We were freaks, 
outcasts. My casé was worse because my fellow Liberal had an excuse 
denied to me, which was that his father and uncle were Liberal M. Ps 

A few days later I was beaten again for knowing better than the 
Lords of the Admiralty, who in their wisdom supplied the cadets with 
a copy of one newspaper which must be nameless, but it was a very 
popular paper. So ludicrous was my knowledge of English life that ~ 
I actually believed that well-educated people read Le Figaro and the 
Koelnischer Zeitung, and I despised the paper provided for us. Being 
by this time convinced that, in any case, I was cast for the part of 
Ishmael I said all this in a loud voice. 

My two years at Osborne were not happy ones. I was a , rebel ie 
took every opportunity of proving that I was a misfit. On one occasion | 
my term of eighty-seven cadets were fallen in and I was ordered to’ 
the front. Then our Lieutenant said: ‘ You see in front of you a pip= 
squeak! ’ My offence had been that I had evaded going to cheer on our 
team at an inter-term football match in favour of going birds’ nesting 
in His Majesty’s woods, where I had been apprehended by a keeper. 

Then, at the age of fifteen, I went to Dartmouth College and 
suddenly I grew up. I enjoyed every minute of the next two years and 
had many friends. I do not know how or why it happened, but it 
suddenly dawned on me that it takes all kinds to make a world and 
that tolerance for the views of others is necessary in society, I began to’ 
learn the lesson that if one wishes to achieve anything in a free country © 
one must be persuasive and not too dogmatic. I say I began to learn 
the lesson, for this is a lesson which ends only with the end of. life. 

* Si jeunesse savatt, si viellesse pouvait ’. 

How to resolve the contradiction implicit in that famous aphorism? 
It can be done only by never quite growing up, and as one gets older 
there should be no horror in growing up; but only a pleasure in giving 
happiness to the young and so earning the right to remain of their 
company.—Home Service 4 


among men of goodwill who share his vague unformulated ideals, and — 
care little about pure ideology, and the deep suspicion he has created | 
amongst the politicians. Mr. Nenni is a short, stocky, bald man in his 
fifties, who looks a perfect picture of the man who attends international 
socialist conferences. His conversation, too, has something of the con= 
fusion of mind typical of those meetings. He is an admirable leader 
writer and a most unpractical man, I suspect that all the mystery round 
him springs from one single fact. He is the only prominent Italian” 
politician with a large personal following who has never accepted the 
existence of the Iron Curtain, not even in face of Stalin himself or of 
Mr. Dulles. I see him as a pocket-Nehru without either the advantage 
of a Cambridge or an Indian background. & 

But, at the moment, he is the key figure in the crisis. The way he 
will swing—and nobody seems to know whether he will or when he 
will—will probably decide the relative strength of the Italian Com- 
munist and Socialist Parties in the future. It seems to me that his — 
uncommitted attitude has a great appeal for the people who are, on 
the whole, pretty tired of the division of the country into two desperately 
opposed groups, the Communists and the Catholics. Just at this moment 
there are probably millions, certainly hundreds of thousands, of voters 
in Italy who are prepared to accept the partial defeat of both the 
Communist and the Christian Democratic ideologies and are ready for 
a compromise. The immediate goal they have in mind is a period of © 
social peace to accompany a period of international peace. ‘! 

These people feel that the system of political freedom and parli a-. 
mentary democracy which has now been established in Italy is all 
right and works well, but that the policy of the Government, mostly 
a Christian Democratic policy, is not so good. While not accepting. fi 
a moment the Communist idea of state and.government they feel they 
could do very well with a few more of the proclaimed ideals of 
Communism: social justice, equality, and so on. There seems not much 
point, for them, during this-crisis to plunge from one set of fem $ 
into another. That is why the only hope of reclaiming votes 
democracy on a big scale seems to lie in some new socialist formu 
or in Mr, Nenni himself—From a talk in the Third Programme * 
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HE ‘Wall Street fournal has taken one of its Soieal looks 
“into the ‘movie’ business. It confirms. what I gathered in 
casual private conversations in Hollywood in the spring. I 
heard that the industry has earned 40 to 45 per cent. less than 
it. did last year. I heard it from a prominent director, whose pictures 
ncidentally are doing wonderfully well all over the world. And it 
could have been that, in the incomparable human manner, he was 
feeling sorry for the other bigwigs who did not have his knack. I do not 
know that big round figures covering a whole year are reliable things 
. go on. The fact reported by the fournal i is that there was a 15 per 
cent. drop in revenue from ‘ movie-going’ this spring, and that the 
‘movie’ men are now biting their nails with anxiety over what the 
summer will show..This in itself is a new reflex. 

Jn the rich, carefree days before television, summer was always 
accepted as a time for fishing, swimming, clambakes and fish fries, 
ic pointy. fairs; when the old folk rocked and philosophised on the porch 
ad the young folk were off making hay, in various forms, around the 
countryside. But since television built its forests of antennae on the roofs 
of 40,000,00° homes, summer has turned into the best time for ‘ movie’ 

attendance. This is really an eye-opener. It does not mean that more 
peo ple are going to the ‘ movies’ in summer than used to go in winter. 
it means that there i is an absolute, and apparently unrecoverable, drop 
in :the ‘ movie-going ” population in winter. The night air is crowded 
with television programmes; and at the weekends, when the ‘ movie’ 

houses used to be jammed, the networks seem to lump all their best 
eres together, & 


F) 


Gobbling Up Talent » ‘ey 


- American television is a teeming, frantic median ond some of it, of 
course, is trash. But much absolutely first-rate stuff, of all kinds, comes 
out on television in the evenings and the weekends. A plethora of 
good plays; finely directed; that was inevitable. But in the last three 


‘conceivable form of show business; they have been scouring the re- 
search’ ‘institutes, and psychiatric clinics, and universities, and industrial 
“labs.” for acknowledged experts who show a gift for communicating 
to a huge audience their knowledge in medicine, science, psychiatry, and 
in all the fields which the movie people gingerly approached, in an 
occasional short, as “documentary ’*. 

At the weekends, the choice is almost sul Saati “ps your 
te. You can leap from an adaptation of George Orwell to one of the 
Dig money ‘ quizzes ’; from a programme on astronomy to a survey of 
American. ballet; from an actual operation seen on the heart or the 
ain to one of a series of serious dramatisations on the history of, let us 
‘say, the great Adams family. You could, for instance, flick your dial on 


unplayed Mozart to a performance of ‘ Macbeth’; 
flick of the wrist you were listening to Dr. Benjamin Spock, the: most 
distinguished of American pediatricians, leading a group of mothers 
through a tricky stage of childhood care; a quarter-hour later, you would 
choice of a play by Paddy Chayefsky, a:circus from Chicago, a 

conference with Adlai Stevenson, or the sight ‘of the present 
‘Supreme Court—in a moving dramatisation—listening to Chief Justice 
een read his historic judgement on segregation on May 17, 1954. 

be - years ago it was not hard to earn the applause of the highbrows, 


oap operas and vaudeville or old Western ‘ movies’ by putting on a 


eS tribute to the birthday of Sibelius. But today the competition, to 
do serious and ambitious work, is terrific. There are many ninety-minute 
program mes today, and the advertisers do not bat an eye at the promise 
he Magic. Flute *, or Titus Andronicus’, 0 two hours. given 

of the cure of eerie e girl. is I hope radically 

. at is good about American television. aiere 


terrific. 


years, the networks have been gobbling up all the talent they can find — 
not only in ballet and music and vaudeville and comedy and every 


Sunday afternoon and jump from seeing the Metropolitan Opera doing — 
-with another: 


en of moderately intelligent people, for defying the general mush 


e on Leonardo da Vinci’s anatomical drawings; or paying a tele- 


By ALISTAIR COOKE 


What this means to what used to be considered the stable weekend 
‘movie’ audience—the youngsters taking in their second or third 
‘movie’ of the week, and the middle-aged and the old taking in their 

first—is that the competition is not, as it used to: be, between good 
first-run ‘ movies ’ in a theatre and second-run ‘ movies ’ at home. It is a 
choice between going out to a ‘ movie’, that you are stuck with whether 
it is good or bad, and a range of programmes at your elbow which you 
can flick on and off till you find the one you like. I would like to see a 
study of the comparative “movie” attendance in small towns in the 
mountains and the prairies, where they have only one, at best two, tele- 
vision programmes to choose from; and ‘movie’ attendance in the 
cities where you have a choice of five or six—in New York of eight— 
different television companies or: networks, putting on programmes 
opposite each other all through the day and the evening. 

The ‘movie’ people now seem resigned to the fact that, as the top 
man at R.K.O. puts it, ‘there are a lot of upper middle-aged and 
elderly people we are never going to get back to the theatres’, except 
possibly for some very big and successful film. The decline in winter 

“movie-going’ is therefore so serious that the summer is now looked 
on as the harvest season, when the studios garner all the profit they are 
going to make, Summer in television ranges between the fairly good 
routine comedy and the vaudeville and the awful; and it surely will be 
a dreadful day for the ‘movie’ people when television starts to set the 
same sort of standard in summer as in winter. 

The ‘ moyies ’, of course, have been plagued by the general prosperity. 
The costs of production have gone up like a rocket. The Wall Sireet 
Journal has checked, and accepts, the figure that the weekly attendance 
at ‘movies’ in this country has gone down from 90,000,000 paying 
Customers ten years ago to 50,000j000 today. Another decline of, say, 
10,000,000 would pretty soon force some of the studios into bank- 
ruptcy. The ‘movie’ people themselves admit this. 

Hollywood’s famous luxury is certainly resting on a precarious base 


when a banker on the board of a major studio can confess, as one did 


to me a week or two ago, that the profit margin in his company, 
which is a big one, is so slender that “ we'd be really in the red if it was 
not for the sale of candy and popcorn in the lobby ’. It is a fine thing, 
is it not, when the success of a great entertainment medium depends 
not on the actors, or the writers, or the skill of the camera work or any 
of the arts by which a ‘ movie’ can.seem as moving as, but more tidy 
than, life itself but comes to depend on how much popcorn you buy in 


~ the bright lobby before you plunge into the enchanted darkness? 


‘Drive-in’ Theatres 


As a routine remedy for its troubles, the industry has been building 
more and more drive-in summer theatres. They never caught on much 
before the war, but since the so-called peace they have multiplied all 
over the country. You drive along an eight-lane freeway or a country 
road and off to the left you see a huge billboard, its white screen facing 
an open field and a forest of spaced poles like little tombstones. They 
are the stations up to which you drive your car, pull a little loud- 
speaker off the top like a cap, hoist its cord into your car, and prop 
the speaker up against the side window or the windscreen. You then 
sit back in your car and watch the ‘movie’ without having to wonder 
what little Fred and Susie are doing in the dark of an auditorium. 
They are snugly with you in the car, and so is Rover, the family dog. 
The drive-in ‘movie’ is probably the only invention which has in- 
creased one type of audience: the country family audience, the small 
farmer and his brood, the summer folks, the young spooners, the 
rumbustious teenagers. Of course, it assumes that every family has a 
car. And in a country where there is a car for every two and a half 
human beings, the assumption is correct enough to act on. 

However, there are only 4,000 ‘ drive-ins’, and they cannot make 
much difference between the national profit and loss of the studio. So 
what are the big studios doing? They are beginning to weed out the . 
opulent middle-men, to the great pain of many an associate-producer 


who has rarely made a picture, the so-called front-office men, the armies 


* 
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of publicity chiefs and production assistants earning ‘two or three 
thousand dollars a week—for what, the studios are at last sensibly 
asking. They are also leasing or selling their old successful ‘ movies’ to 
television. They are thinking of coming back into the studios for pro- 
duction and cutting the big costs of going on location. They are plung- 
ing into the gamble of cutting out B-films and-small budget films, which 
would take nobody away from his television set, and pouring all the 
money. into elaborate, big-budget ‘ movies *. Things like “Moby Dick’, 
and ‘ War and Peace’, and the ‘Ten Commandments’. This sort of 
‘movie’ costs a fortune, but if it clicks, it makes a fortune. And these 
are not the sort of spectacle that television can afford to. put on or, 
having put on, can make very impressive in black and white on a 


ful about it that even now the Beet Sitesi cannot for the pride 
conceive that it might be the answer. It is to stop making ‘ movies’ 
altogether except to sell to television companies. All the big studios 
doing it on the side. But they are nervous about it. They dread the da 
when there will be as many television sets in Europe as America. They 
fear that trying to marry television and keep your own purity at the 
same time is a hazardous proposition. They dread the thought, which 
comes to them in nightmares, that maybe the young will seduce the 

old, that in allying yourself with the enemy you may easily get swallowed 
up in his army and soon look as pathetic in your old Hollywood uniform 
as a fading opera star, or a seaside ventriloquist or the old, proud 
actor-manager, who dared, in the infancy of the ‘ movies’, to scorn 


twenty-one-inch screen. 


them as fly-by-nights that would never replace his living presence. 


There is one change, one remedy, which has a desperation so shame- 


Letters to the Editor 


An Irish Basset-Horn : 

Sir,—I enjoyed reading Mr. Michael Tippett’s 
talk on ‘ Bernard Shaw as a Music Critic” in THE 
LISTENER of July 26. I note that he pays tri- 
bute, as all musicians must, to the knowledge 
and acumen that Shaw brought to his task. 
For Shaw, when he offered T. P. O’Connor a 
fiery music column in place of a fiery political 
one, was no mere dabbler in musical affairs. 
Music was more a part of him than can be said 
for many other music critics, before or since; 
and when he had to endure a bad performance 
or, worse still, bad music, he suffered as acutely 
as other people suffer from physical pain. Shaw 
once said that he never committed himself on a 
subject until he knew at least six times as much 
about it as anyone else. This may seem typical 
Shavian blarney but there is more than a little 
truth in it. 

I think Mr. Tippett should have added that 
when. ‘T.P.’ gave him~a free rein to write on 
any musical topic except Bach’s B Minor Mass, 
Shaw’s impish response was to devote his first 
column to ‘last night’s performance of the Mass 
inB Minor by Bach ’.—Yours, etc., 

DONALD A. SUTHERLAND 

Chadwell Heath 


G. K. Chesterton 

Sir,—In reply to Monsignor Knox’s letter in 
THE LISTENER of July 26, the» story re- 
lated in my letter to you appeared in one of the 


London weeklies some thirty years ago (I am’ 


an octogenarian). I cannot at this distance recall 
which one it was. As far as I could discover at 
the time, it remained unchallenged, and as a 
news item it was accepted like any other in the 
circle in which I then moved. 

Thinking that it might interest readers of Mr. 


Hesketh Pearson’s talk I wrote my letter to, 
you. It appears however that it has given sre 


offence, and since this was remote from my in- 
tention, I willingly withdraw the letter and offer 
my regrets.—Yours, etc., 

Kingston Hill A. L. SAVAGE 

Sir,—Monsignor Knox will find an answer to 
his questionnaire if he turns to the late’ Dr. 
Coulton’s essay on Roman Catholic journalists 
(Chesterton, Belloc, and Co.). Here is a pas- 
sage describing the incident to which Mr. 
Savage refers: ‘During the discussion which 
followed in the /Cambridge Guildhall, upon 
Chesterton’s lecture on “ The Superstitions of 
the Sceptic ”, I drew his attention ’, says Coulton 
“to the fact that what he called Puritanism was 
really a medieval product, surviving into the 
Reformation period. Mr. Chesterton’ caused 
general amusement by taking it for granted that 
a questioner in a university town was his in- 
ferior on the ground of medieval history; he 
preened himself visibly under the ripple of 


laughter, and the event of the evening was his 
lightning change of manner when he suddenly 
realised that the undergraduates’ merriment was 
against himself ’-—Yours, etc., 


Bournemouth Haro_p BINNS 


The History of the Codex 

Sir,—Unfortunately there is not enough evi- 
dence to answer the question of your corre- 
spondent, J. D. Moody, about binding 
techniques in Rome and Alexandria. The earliest 
bindings are secured by thongs or stitches; it 
seems likely that the leather casing of early 
codices was a development of the protective 
sheet of leather sometimes attached to the 
papyrus roll. 

' I am not sure that I follow the argument of 
your other correspondent, Mr. Morton. We 
know next to nothing about the relative cost of 
papyrus and parchment, but the layout of some 
of the early codices strongly suggests that in the 
adoption of the codex economy was not a domi- 
nant consideration. I do not think the invention 
of metallic ink had anything to do with the 
choice between roll and codex; the earliest ex- 
ample of its use known to me is in the late third 
century A.D. In many respects, including dura- 


' bility, it compares unfavourably with the carbon 


ink which in time it superseded.—Yours, etc., 
Oxford CoLIN ROBERTS 


Sir.—In a most interesting talk (THE 
LISTENER, July 19) Mr. Colin Roberts conjec- 
tures how St. Mark’s Gospel could have reached 
Egypt and why it was so readily accepted there. 

The author of The Book from Pharaoh to 
Farouk states that there is a Babylon in Egypt 
which lies among the remains of a Roman 
fortress of that name built to the north of 
Memphis and that there is a local Christian 


Coptic tradition that this was the site of an- 


early community first of Jews and then of 
Christians, and that St. Peter stopped there 
and wrote his Epistle, while’ St. Mark, who 
had accompanied him from Palestine, went on 
to his own home. If this were so then there 
would be no difficulty about St. Mark’s Gospel 
being accepted by the Church of Alexandria 
nor their choosing him as their patron saint. 
While as for St, Peter, Egypt, which had been 
the home of many Jewish exiles, would be a 
most natural home for him after the Fall of 


Jerusalem.—Yours, etc., : 
Newton Ferrers C.-H. D. Grimes 


Two Dairy Farms 

Sir,—Mr. Stephen Bone need not have gone 
as far as America for his comparison (THE 
LISTENER, July 19) between rural simplicity and 
scientific dairy farming. 

In southern Sweden some time ago I visited 
the only rubber cowshed in the world, Here 150 


might sneeze out your soul, rather as so 


the scene where the lover is ‘caught by the fumes 


—From a talk in the Home Service. 


ie 


cows lived in a building where the floors. and 
walls were lined with rubber, carefully designed” 
to keep the animals comfortable without the use 
of straw, and allow easy and thorough cleansing, 
‘The cows were not allowed to graze in the fields 
as that would have trampled down too muc! 
fodder, but the grass was cut and brought to 
cowshed by lorry, and a small electric overhead 
railway carried it round the shed, appropriate 
quantities being dropped in front of the animals, 
Behind the stalls ran a continuous rubber-lined 
trough which received the by-products of 
bovine metabolism, to be collected and stored in 
a vast underground tank beneath the shed and 
in due course pumped back on to the. fields. 
To Prevent contamination from this trough 
each cow’s tail was attached by means of a_ 
spring-loaded wire to an overhead hook so that 
when the animal lay down on its rubber bed, its 
tail was hoisted clear of the ground, To make 
certain that the products of bovine metabolism 
reached the trough a metal rod was suspended 
horizontally in each stall and adjusted to the 
height of its occupant. If the cows shoulders ~ 
were too far forward when about to defecate, 
the rod was touched, the animal received an 
electric shock and moved backwards to the 
correct ‘dropping point’. ; 
. In this way, and with a very small labour 
force, the dairy farmer, an enterprising Swedish 
industrialist, had succeeded in producing milk 
that was almost germ free, although I believ 
it was then sent from the farm to the local co- 
operative dairy where it was mixed with infected — 
milk from ‘ normal’ farms and pasteurised, 
Yours, etc., ~ 
FREDERICK E. Horrer F 
Newcastle upon Tyne 3 


a 


Little Superstitions aa 

Sir,— Your correspondent, Rev. Richard 
Hanson, refers in THE LISTENER of July 5 to™ 
the habit of blessing a person who sneezes in 
time of plague. This is normally referred back 
from the Middle Ages to the time of Gregory 
the Great, and the blessing was an indication 
of the fact that the person who sneezed 
likely shortly to die. In fact the custom is much 
older and is pagan. It is attested by Apuleius in 
©The Golden Ass’, Book 9, chapter 25, during 


of brimstone and ‘starts to sneeze, and 
deceived husband thinking that it is his wife 
‘solito sermone salutem ei fuerat imprecatus’ 
No doubt it originated from the fear that you 


people suppose that the primitive taboo on b 
which survived in Pythagorean circles was d 
to their effect in causing flatulence and to 1 
danger that you might belch out the soul. 
Yours, etc., a 

Thames Ditton ~ \ Joun Feo 7USO SON 
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[ward Phontae: By H. oenbes 
Chatto and Windus. 18s. > 
VIEWING A RECENT anthology by the newest 
Beneration of poets, Mr. Stephen Spender men- 
tioned- Yeats, Auden, Robert Graves and Edward 
‘Thomas as influences to be found in their work. 
The first three of these names will surprise no 
me; but what of Edward Thomas? To those 
ho still regard him as little more than a 
edrgian nature poet, this idea of him as a 
ructifying influence in contemporary poetry 
will seem a trifle odd. Yet the fact remains that 
poets and critics have continued to be drawn 
‘o his work long since F. R. Leavis, in New 
Bearings in English Poetry, first wrote of his 
* distinctively _ modern sensibility’. Clearly 
Thomas is still a poet much to be reckoned with. 
_ All the more need, then, for a fresh and more 
han essay-length study of his achievement. One 
would like to say that Mr. Coombes has provided 
. He obyiously has great sympathy for his sub- 
ect and wisely keeps well this side of idolatry. 
Infortunately, however, he devotes well over 
jalf his space to Thomas’ prose, which he 
otes: at length. This would be valuable if one 
ould feel that the prose is worth reclaiming 
ither for its own sake or for the light it throws 
on the Poetry. Mr. Coombes does not persuade 
1s to either view. Thomas, for all his sensitivity 
nd océasional flashes of insight, i is not likely to 
in- fresh recognition as a prose writer. 
When Mr. Coombes at last reaches the poetry 
he writes with much greater conviction. He 
praises Thomas, as we should expect him to, for 
his acute and loving eye for natural detail, that 
ging blend of observation and gentle 
humour which Produced such images as 
The swift with wings and tail as sharp and narrow 
As if the bow ‘had flown off with the arrow. 
But this by itself is not the essential Thomas. 
Ar. Coombes, with considerable insight, carries 
his explorations further into (to quote Mr. 
avis again) “the inner life which sensory im- 
ressions are notation for’. This is a quality 
i It to pin down. Mr. “Coombes points to the 


ving work, but wisely refrains from analysing 
oo precisely. It is a disturbing element in such 
ms as the beautiful ‘Old Man’, where the 
is tormented by the bitter scent of the herb 
he has shrivelled between his fingers: 
I have mislaid the key. I sniff the spray 
ee _ And think of nothing; I see and hear nothing; 
Yet seem too, to be listening, lying in wait 
For what I should, yet never can, remember. . 
is elusive and sometimes dark mood found 
richest expression, Mr. Coombes considers, in 
ssser-known oem, “The Other’. This vivid 
gory of man’s search for his true self is 
ly one of Thomas’ most remarkable poems 
and illustrates as well as any the peculiar blend- 
ag of the inner and outer climate in his work. 
is a good illustration, too, of his masterly use 
speech rhythms, a technica] liberation which, 
allowing for the example of Robert Frost, 
be seen as an original and indeed revolu- 
y achievement. i mocknbes has at least 


_ By Richard Winston. 
e bestrode his generation, aed left 
posterity a posthumous prestige 
mi shrined it in legend. In 
| orians, submitting to a 


~; 
hy 


es feeraction; have exhaustively analysed 


the contributions made during his reign to the 
history of European politics, warfare, and 
culture. None the less, there was room for a 
straightforward biography in English, and this 
Mr. Winston has successfully supplied in an 
unpretentious account of the man himself. He 
takes notice of the myths, glances at the political 
theories, and devotes a chapter to the ‘ world of 
culture’. But it is a personality which he hopes 
to describe and, by means of a detailed narrative 
based upon the original sources, he has done so. 

Perhaps the admiration felt by this author for 
his hero has even led him to over-estimate 
Charles’ ‘personal achievement. The great 
Emperor owed much to his predecessors. His 
conquests in Germany had been prepared by 
his grandfather, and the culminating episode in 
his career—the imperial coronation in Rome— 


’ was the completion of a long historical process. 


Again, whilst the cultural renaissance which 
radiated from his court was in every way 
remarkable, it does not stand in such isolation 
as is here suggested. Yet, when all has been said, 
Charles was in very truth sufficiently remarkable. 


- A great conqueror, he was something of an intel- 


lectual, ‘an amateur theologian and a patron of 
the arts. Ruthless, and, on occasion, revoltingly 
-eruel, he was at the same time a doting father 
and a kindly friend, Not all his victims deserved 
their fate, but if he won a great Empire by the 
sword, he sincerely strove to govern it according 
to Christian principles. Many of his practical 
reforms did not survive his death, but by his 
life, and through his work, he changed the face 
of Europe, and gave a new orientation to its 
politics. It is something to have surprised the 
intimacy of such a man, and Mr. Winston, 
although stronger in description than in critic- 
ism, has painted an authentic portrait that is not 
unworthy of its great subject. 
va 
The Decisive Battles of the Western 
World. Vol. 3. By Major-General 
- Fuller. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 45s. 
Major-General Fuller’s third volume deals with 
the period from the American Civil War to 
1945. As the publishers say, it completes ‘the 
only work in English which covers the history 
of western warfare from 1500 B.c., to the end of 
the Second World War’. But it raises, more 
seriously than did the two ‘previous volumes, the 
question whether the best way to cover the 
history of warfare is by mearis of a study of 
selected battles. The full title of the book is 
The Decisive Battles of the Western World and 
their Influence upon History. Increasingly as 
one gets to modern times, and particularly in 
the ee century, the deepening of historical 
studies and the increasing complexity of the 
world ’s affairs have made the influence of battles 
upon history less important and less relevant 
for an understanding of warfare than the influ- 
ence of history—of changes elsewhere than on 
the battlefield—upon battles. Decisive battles still 
occur: most of those with which the book. deals 
were decisive in some sense. But the term itself 


has acquired for many historians, and for the 


above reason, a Victorian ring. 
_ To a greater extent than his predecessors in 
ks on battles, the author attempts to meet 
the problems created by this reciprocal relation- 
ship between military engagements on the one 


. and the changing nature of warfare, itself 


a reflection of deeper changes in the lives of 
ions, on the. other,. A, does this in a series 
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of chronicles which link each battle chapter to 
the next and in which the intervening history 
and the origins of the battle that follows are 
briefly recorded. These are too brief, however, 
to be really effective; and they suggest, not only 
that Major-General Fuller’s grasp of strictly 
military history is more complete than his 
knowledge of other fields, which is not surpris- 
ing, but also that the latter is little more than 
text-book knowledge, however clearly and vigor- 
ously expressed. 

Clarity and vigour, none the less, are potent 
weapons in the author’s armoury. It is im- 
possible not to admire the crispness and the 
directness of his style; and these qualities, 
especially when combined with a mastery of 
detail, as they are in the accounts of the battles, 
make for excellent reading. Nothing that has 
been said, moreover, should be taken to mean 
that an accurate and readable book on battles 
in recent history is not needed, Such a book 
still has many uses; and those who need such 

a book, as well.as the general reader, will find 
ee Major-General Fuller’s meets their purposes 
very well. 


The Protestant Bishop; Being the Life 
of Henry Compton, 1632-1713, 
pi of London. By Edward 

Carpenter. Longmans. 35s. 

Bishops who fail to rise to the thrones of 

Canterbury or York have rarely left much mark 

on English history. Among the few exceptions 

was Henry Compton, Bishop of London from 

1675 to 1713. Antiquaries may recollect that it 

was during his episcopate that St. Paul’s arose 

from the ashes of the Great Fire, but he is more 
generally remembered as a man who as much as 

any other contributed to the fall of James II. 
Henty Compton was the sixth son of the first 

Earl of Northampton.-He had thus an assured 
place in English society as a sprig of the govern- 
ing class, though as a younger son he had little 
to inherit. In his early years, his tastes though 
innocent were extravagant, and there were times 
when he was deep in debt. He hesitated long 
before fixing his profession; he served as a soldier 
on various occasions, and only in his middle 
thirties did he take the plunge and accept ordi- 
nation. After this, preferment came fast and in 
plurality, though not generously enough to save 
him from his creditors until in 1675 the revenues 
of the See of London came to the rescue. 

His rapid adyance he undoubtedly owed to 
the accident of birth, for he was neither scholar 
nor theologian, nor was he an elegant preacher, 
and while there is no reason to doubt the sin- 
cerity of his convictions it is equally evident 
that his faith was simply the commonsense re- 
ligion of the practical man of affairs. Providence 
was perhaps unkind in making him a younger 
son, for he had undoubted gifts as an adminis- 
trator; indeed, he took over his bishopric as a 
zealous and improving landlord might enter 
upon his inheritance. He proved a most pains- 
taking diocesan, visiting parishes in person, see- 
ing that..dilapidations were made good and 
services properly held, advising and helping his 
clergy and—unmindful of his own past—dis- 
couraging pluralism. He gave new statutes to 
the dean and chapter of St. Paul’s. He devoted 
much energy to the furtherance of church 


organisation in the American colonies and was — 


among the chief promoters of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, which received its 
charter in 1702. His fatherly care reached out 


eS 
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some books to 


buy or borrow 


Reuben Ship’s satire 


of McCarthyism 


The 
Investigator 


illustrated by Ronald Searle, 
is getting the reviews. “Glorious 
stuff,” Sir Gerald Barry (N 
Chron.); “Every shaft of Mr. Ship’s 
satire hits the mark,” R. A. Scott- 
James (Observer); “Superb 
illustrations” said Cassandra 

(D. Mirror); ‘“Wittily devastating,” 
(D. Telegraph). 8s. 6d. 


Charles Hamblett’s 
fantasy of filmland 


The 
Crazy Kill 


written on location in the 
Canaries with John Huston 
making his film “Moby Dick,” 
gives a diverting account of an 
amazing collection of actors, 
technicians, fishermen and 
experts of all sorts. “A fascinating 
fact-and-fiction story,” (Star); 
“The comedy is hilarious,” (E. 
Standard). An impressive first 
novel. 15s. 


What 
Automation 
does to 
human beings 


by George Soule. After auto- 
mation a new civilization must 
result. An American economist 
offers an explanation in plain 

words of what the coming years 
have in store for us. 15s. 


Bookclubwise 


We have two Book Clubs—one, 
Science Fiction giving you 

the news of tomorrow’s world; 

the other Jazz, helping to make 
today’s bearable. Details from 

organiser Herbert Jones, 

1 Tavistock Chambers, Blooms- 
bury Way, London, W.C.1. 


SIDGWICK & JACKSON 


AE ai - THE LISTENER 


“A magisterial work.” CYRIL FALLS 


THE DECISIVE BATTLES OF 
THE WESTERN WORLD 


by Major-General 7. F. C. Fuller 


Volume 111—From the American Civil War to 
the end of the Second World War 


(672 pages, 43 maps & plans, 45/- net) 

“A really great book, distinguished by great ote 
acute thinking and courageous judgements which go far 
beyond the purely technical field.” R. T. CLARK 

(Time and Tide) 

“ The detailed narratives of the battles are as precise and 

as invigorating [as in] his first two memorable volumes; 

the interposed commentaries are as pointed and as 
pungent. All ts of very great value.” 


SIR DESMOND: MORTON» 


(Catholic Herald) 


“More controversial than the previous volumes, also 
the most penetrating—and brilliantly illuminating.” 


B. H. LIDDELL HART 


CHARLEMAGNE 


by Richard Winston 


A new biography that makes the man and his policies - 


real to the modern reader. Largely because Charlemagne 
himself, as the author says, so nobly encouraged arts and 


letters and reanimated a torpid culture, we are able to 


follow his diplomatic and military activities, and to study 
the development of his thought, his legislation and his 


religious views. 
(Illustrated, 25/- net) 


FERDINAND DE LESSEPS 


by Charles Beatty. 


The first biography of a remarkable personality to 
appear in English for many years, and able therefore to 
draw upon the definitive Life by Edgar-Bonnet, published 
in 1951. Mr. Beatty is well-known for his study of 
General Gordon, His Country was the World. 

(Illustrated, 30/- net) 


* 


INTRODUCTION TO ASTRONOMY 


by Cecilia Payne-Gaposchkin 
“ Significant addition to contemporary astronomical 
literature . . . what distinguishes it from its predecessors 
ts the lively and lucid style which makes it attractive and 


easily comprehensible to student and general reader alike.. 


Throughout she rightly emphasises the great part played 
by astronomy in the cultural history of mankind,” 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 
(520 pages, 259 plates & diagrams, 50/- net) 


* 
2nd large impression 


BAND OF ANGELS 


by Robert Penn Warren 
“A work of noble and stirring imagination . . . a story 
as striking, as fraught with sensation, as fiction has given 


us for a long time.” ELIZABETH BOWEN 
(394 pages, 184 net) 


3rd large impression . 


THE TREE OF MAN 


by Patrick White 
“A book of remarkable beauty which grows from a 
deeply rooted love of the cowvintry and its people .... 
perhaps the first great Australian novel.” JOHN METCALF 
(499 pages, 18/- net) 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 


| Letter Cutting in Stone, Wood & Metal, 


CITY AND GUILDS OF 
LONDON ART SCHOOL 


124 KenningtonParkRd.,London,S. E. 1" 
VISITORS 
Painting: 
Philip Connard, 
C.V.O., R.A., R.W.S., N-E.A.C. ; 
Sculpture and Wood Carving: 
John Skeaping, A.R.A. 
Lettering and Engraving: 
Malcolm Osborne, C.B.£., R.A., P.RE 
STAFF ry 
Drawing and Painting: 4 
Innes Fripp, AR.C.A. 
A. R. Middleton Todd, 
R.A., R.W-S., R.E: 
Rodney J. Burn, A.R.A., N.E.A.C. 
Robin Guthrie, N.EA.C. 
Charles Mahoney 
Modelling, Sculpture and Carving 
David McFall, A.R.A. 
Sydney Harpley 
Wood Carving, Gesso and Gilding: 
William Wheeler, AR.C/A. 
Lettering : 
W. H. Sharpington 


. 


Metal Engraving and Lithography: 
Henry Wilkinson, A:R.E., A.R:C.A. 


DAY, EVENING AND SUNDAS 
CLASSES 


Further particulars may be obtained from 
the registrar 


PICASSO 


Fifty Years of Graphic Art | 
ARTS COUNCIL GALLERY | 
4 St. James’s Square, S.W.1 "a 


CLOSES 6 AUGUST 
Open Bank Holiday. Thurs. 
Mon., Fri., Sat. 10-6. Sun. : 
Admission 1/- 


- AUTOUR DU CUBISME 
Arts Council Exhibition of 29 paintings 
from the Musée d’Art Moderne, Paris. 4 
TATE GALLERY Open till 8 September | 
Weekdays 10-6 (Tues. & Thurs. 10-8), 
Suns. 2-6 


Admission 1]- 


JOAN CHISSELL 


is a member of our world-i -famou 
review team which also includes 
Neville Cardus, Scott Godd: 
Dyneley Hussey, Burka ‘ 
James, William Mann 
Humphrey Searle. 
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(Catholic apologists were rae PO tag 
But it is as a politician that Henry Compton 

is most rightly remembered. His promotion to a 

bishopric and to a seat on the Privy Council he 

‘owed to an alliance with Danby, and like the 


throne, James Duke of York. Their relations 
worsened when in 1677 the bishop insisted on 
having the two daughters of James properly 
onfirmed as members of the established church. 
d, Compton’s manifold activities as an 
opponent of Roman Catholic claims before long 
earned him great popularity in London as ‘a 
‘protestant bishop’ in contrast to others who 
were suspected of leanings towards Rome. 

7 When James became king in 1685, the ani- 
mosity of-the two men grew; Compton was 
removed from the Privy Council and in the next 
. year suspended from his episcopal functions. In 
his enforced seclusion, he maintained touch with 
‘other leaders of the opposition to the king and 
also with William of Orange, and there can be 
little doubt that it was his decisive attitude in 
‘the critical weeks that swung the church over to 
“the side of the invader and led to the dethrone- 
ment of James II. Alas, Compton was never 
“again in the remaining twenty-five years of his 
‘life to stand so high. He was- passed over in 
-1691—for the second time—for the succession 
‘to Canterbury, a mortification that caused him 
‘to sulk for months. There was something in his 
character that robbed him of close and enduring 
friendship. Canon Carpenter, in his judicious 
_and thorough biography, has to confess that the 
personality of Compton is elusive. He had no 
discoverable private life: he never married and 
he has left no letters, sermons, or other writings 
to disclose his inmost thoughts. But his public 
career remains full of interest. : 


ole Babylon. A Portrait of Iraq. By 
Desmond Stewart and John Haylock. 
Collins. 16s. 

The Englishman who arrives in Baghdad, as it 
‘were a political virgin, finds to his shock that 
Traq is not a romantic Arabian land “ where the 
inces ride at noon ”, led by a handsome Arab 
ng, bound to Britain by chains of gratitude ’*. 
If the authors « of this well-written and entertain- 
ing book were such political virgins they soon 
Ac their innocence. As children of the post- 
imperialist age they were immune from infection 
the ‘ Mandate mentality’ of the British clubs 


ey learned Arabic and explored the country 
d the people with intelligence and curiosity. — 
“he frag, sketched rather than .de- 
ated in their portrait, is a land of contrasts 
¢ nature of which is well brought out in the 
ying of a seller of postcards: ‘I have two 
nds of customers’, he remarked, “foreigners 
who like palm trees and pictures of romantic 
aces Bedouins; and the Iraqis who 
) Aalst of their modern 


[ the Middle East, the -jntelli- 
< "torchbearere both of westernisation and 


ie to the cae Hess hile the mass of 


ple are “ deeply anchored 


m de raha aver yet ‘lax Moslems 
0 drink ky and approve of pork would 


man if am one wie to persecute their 


latter he was no friend of the papist heir to the 


“and the suburban atmosphere of the enclaves — 
built by the Oil Company for their staff. Instead — 


{ in Islam’, the | 


LISTENER 


whom he has never seen, in obedience to 
* Id custom. Poets and poetry are highly 
esteemed, but few writers dare to revolt against 
the stranglehold of a tradition which demands 


_ strict adherence to~the rules of an archaic 


language and frowns upon experiments in a 
contemporary idiorn. 

The social structure exhibits a varied pattern 
of groups and fragments not yet integrated into 
a nation in the western sense. Bedouins, fellahin, 
and townspeople differ in their ways of life in a 
manner not comparable with the class distinc- 
tions of a European country. The schism be- 
tween Sunni and Shi’a Moslems is an important 
factor deserving closer attention than a brief 

“allusion in an aside. We are glad to read of such 


» picturesque folk as the Yezidis and the Man- 


daeans, priceless museum-pieces of old mytholo- 
gies, of fascinating interest to the historian of 
religion but few in numbers and destined per- 
haps to disappear in the near future. They do 
not present a minority-problem as do the Kurds, 
a nation without a state, who are Sunni Moslems 
but do not love their Arab brethren in the 
faith and show a vigorous will to survive as a 
people. The Chaldean Christians of Tel. Kayf 
practise their faith with fervid fanaticism, but 


their promised land is Detroit where they have, 


founded a prosperous colony. 

Inexorable progress is represented by the Oil 
Company which runs its affairs with the ‘ im- 
personal efficiency of a western monopoly’. We 

learn, however, that the ‘ second-class’ Iraqis in 
their employment complain that the ‘ first-class’ 
British are unfriendly and aloof, a criticism 
which evokes unhappy memories of Abadan. Oil 
provides money for impressive irrigation schemes 
promoted by. the Iraqi Development Board 
which, in time to come, will bring prosperity 
to a derelict land provided always, our authors 
add, that the schemes go on, and are not inter- 
rupted by political upheavals. In politics the 
forces. of stability and umrest are uneasily 
balanced. There is a facade of democratic insti- 
tutions but the country is, in fact, ruled by an 
_ oligarchy which, the authors rightly say, reflects 
“the present state of Iragi society. The analogy 
with eighteenth-century England is not entirely 
_ apposite and, if such comparisons must be made, 
it. would be nearer to the truth to speak of 
Tudor times. In the long run the future of 
Traq must be seen against the international back- 
ground, for issues such as the unity or disunity 
-of the Arab states, the problem of Israel, the 
“communist threat, and relations with Britain are 
infinitely more significant than the-parochial 
affairs of a single Arab state. 
Tt would be ungracious, however, to complain 
‘that the authors have not seen fit to tell us 
more of these grave matters: for their book, 
~ written in a light-hearted spirit/ and full of 
acute observations, will give pleasure to the 
general reader Bud: even instruct the student of 
affairs. 


4 


‘Modern Rhododendrons 
‘By E. ‘H. M. Cox and P. A. Cox. 
Nelson. 21s. 


ief change which the twentieth century 
duced in the gardens of Britain has been 
oduction of plants from the Indian, Bur- 


“-mese and Chinese Himalayas; and outstanding 


among these introductions have been countless 
mew species of thododendrons, many of which 
Seo an in any part of Britain which has 
acid ‘soil and some shade. At first these new 
plants" ‘were mostly, grown in the great estates; 
{ now increasing numbers are available com- 
cially, and these beautiful and labour-saving 

ibs are being planted in many smaller 


Tat dene 


— 


(Until the ‘Production hs the book under 
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review, amateur gardeners had very little guid- 
ance in the cultivation of these plants, and were 
liable to be frightened off by the 750 species 
listed in the Rhododendron Handbook, or the 
great botanical tomes which described them. The 
Messrs.’ Cox, father and son, have followed the 
botanical classification of rhododendrons into 
series; for each of the 43 series they outline 
the general characteristics, and then list and 
describe the most valuable garden plants, and 
the ease or difficulty they have experienced in 
cultivating them over the last 35 years in their 
fairly cold garden in Perth. Excellent line draw- 
ings by Miss Stones illustrate a typical plant 
of each series, save six which are in colour; these 
are very good except for the yellow Rh. wardii 
and chryseum where the colour is much too 
green. There are most useful chapters on the 
cultivation, propagation and diseases of the 
plant, and lists of recommendations. The weakest 
chapter is that on hybrids, for which the authors 
confess their want of sympathy. This prejudice 
apart, Modern Rhododendrons can be considered 
indispensable for all who grow or wish to under- 
stand these plants. There can be few gardeners 
who will not pick up some tips from this plea- 
santly -written book. Dr.. J. M. Cowan con- 
tributes a short appreciative foreword. 


New Directions in Psycho-Analysis 
Edited by Melanie Klein, Paula 
Heimann, and Roger Money-Kyrle. 
Tavistock Publications. 38s. 

The subtitle of this book is: ‘The significance 

of infant conflict in the pattern of adult 

behaviour’. Sixteen authors between them 
contribute twenty-two chapters. The first sec- 
tion is on Clinical Psycho-Analysis, the second 
on Applied. It represents as it were a coming of 
age of the school headed by Melanie Klein, who 
is to some a prophetess, to others an arch-heretic 
in psycho-analysis, 

It is a statement of what is termed the 

‘ Kleinian position ’, which is claimed by its ex- 

ponents to be am extension and a deepening of 

Freud’s work, particularly in relation to his 

discovery of the superego. To those unversed in 

the ways of psycho-analysis it is a matter for 
wonder how miuch is alleged to be known as 
to the unconscious ideas and feelings in the 
mind of the child. It will be still more so when 
they find that the Kleinian school base almost 
their entire position and work on the alleged 
contents of the infant mind in the first year. In 
the first three to four months there is the 
* paranoid- schizoid position ° followed normally 
by the ‘ depressive position ’. These ‘ positions” 
are part of the development of impulses, 
phantasies and anxieties, arising in relation to 
the first-feeding experiences. The first position is 
bound up with ‘ persecutory anxiety ’ arising out 
of the infant’s conflicting attitude towards its 
first ‘ object’, ie., the maternal breast, which is 


split into good and bad. The second arises with » 


the apprehension that the objects, good and bad, 
are one and the same; the depression is one of 
grief over the destructive impulses towards these 
objects, and leads to an-urge towards reparation 
and loving feelings. These mechanisms are the 
very foundation of all analysis, and the key to 
most forms of human behaviour. - 

Stated thus baldly, they are made to sound so 
factual as to sound incredible. When considered 
however as hypothetical constructs, which is 
indeed all that they can be, they can bring fresh 
light, not only into the obscure nightmare which 
is schizophrenia, but into the realms of art, 
literature, and even politics and other group 
activities. 

There i is an interesting chapter by Joan Riviere 
on: ‘The Unconscious Phantasy of an Inner 


World reflected in literature’, in which she — 


stresses how little we really grasp the extent to 
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which ‘ others’ are living and active within us. 
She illustrates the process of taking in—of in- 
corporation, projection, and the rest—by an 
illuminating passage from Conrad’s Arrow of 
’ Gold. One gets the impression: however that 
analytic concepts applied to the arts can be 
limiting as well as enlightening. This is brought 


out in a fascinating clinical essay by Marion. 


Milner on ‘The Role of Illusion in; Symbol 
Formation’. She realises through the analysis, 
beautifully. described, of a boy suffering frormh a 
loss of talent for school work, that interpretation 


in the usual terms was not adequate. She saw - 


the creative urge in the boy’s play; his attempt to 
express the nature of integration. She realised 
his use of symbols, including words, as an 
attempt to achieve the fusion of self and not-self 
and as a preparation for creative work. She 
understood= more fully Klein’s dictum that: 
“Symbolisation is the basis of all talents’, ‘ of 
‘those skills by~which we relate ourselves to the 
world around us’. 

She also employs the word 
imply that this fusion of inner and outer, though 
taking place through phantasy, includes a 
relation to an outer world of feeling; just as a 
frame round a picture, or even the setting of an 
analytic session, marks off the different reality 
within and without. This chapter deserves full 


consideration, because it seems to transcend more ~ 


than most, the limitations of one school or 
discipline, and a section of it at that, and brings 
it into relation with, say, aesthetic theory, or 
-even Jungian psychology: (Jung is mentioned in 
a footnote). 
Less successful is the chapter by Adrian 
Stokes on ‘ Form in Art’ which, while it brings 


out the pregnant notion of ‘Depression and - 


chaos overcome’ in creative art (echoed in 
Rilke’s phrase: ‘Beauty is nothing but the 
beginning of terror which we are able to bear”) 
tends to get muddled in discussions on ‘ splitting 
processes’ and the like. 

When we come to the examples of cases, 
especially schizophrenic ones, we tend to ques- 
tion the necessity of’so much ‘ interpretation ’, 
with such excessive verbalisation even in the 
cases of toddlers. The case of an acute adult 
schizophrene, described by Herbert Rosenfeld, 
seems to cry out for a different interpretation 
of the wonderful images and symbols used by 
the patient. How much one wonders lies in the 
verbal framework, and how much in the in- 
tuition and empathy of the analyst, to achieve 
the result. 

In this brief and selective mention of a 
voluminous work, enough may have been said 
‘to suggest that not only the practising analyst 
but also the student of the Arts, will find much 
to repay him. Melanie Klein has contributed in 
the first chapter a clear and simple account of 
her method of the psycho-analytic 
Technique. It must be very satisfactory to her; 
whose portrait speaks from the frontispiece, that 
she has now. gathered round her so talented 
a a body of supporters. 


Helen Keller: Sketch for a Portrait 


By Van Wyck Brooks. Dent. 12s. 6d. 
Helen Keller’s story is “unbelievably old- 
fashioned; -it awakens thoughts of human per- 
-fectibility. After an illness at eighteen months 
she was deaf and blind. She has never learned 
to speak properly/ For the first seven years of 
her life she existed savagely in a deep, silent pit. 


Yet at thirteen she could read and enjoy Racine _ 


and Schiller in the original. She was already 
a celebrity, not as a freak but as a distinguished 
personality’ who delighted famous men*by her 
intelligence and amiability. We know a great 
deal about Miss Keller but not so much about 


the devoted teachers and friends who made the 


‘transformation possible. It is a particular 


‘Illusion? “to. 
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Saad to read Mr. “Brooke? tribute to Anne 
Sullivan, the twenty-year-old girl who joined 
the Keller household when Helen was almost 
seven and still ‘a living ‘nullity ’. She it was 
who patiently established in the child that basis 
of certainty and independence on which every- 
thing else was built. Years later Maria 
Montessori could point to her as the real pioneer 
in education. It is astounding and moving to 
read about Miss Sullivan seated beside her pupil 
at college, ‘ rapidly spelling the lectures into her 
hands, looking up words in dictionaries and 
spelling them into her hands as well and reading 
to her books in philosophy, history, economics ’ 


She would also read to her pupil, syllable by- 
syllable, in languages known to her pupil but © 


not to her, works by French, German, Latin 
authors. Faith can have had few more sincere 


witnesses than Anne Sullivan, known always to » 
- Helen ‘Keller simply as ‘ Teacher ’. 


In a combination like this it becomes difficult 
to distinguish the contribution of the teacher 
from that of the pupil. Each drew the best out 
of the other. Where the will is concerned, 
hindrances can be a great help; Difficulties made 
Anne Sullivan a great educator, and Miss Keller 
seems to have reached deeper levels of awareness 
because deprived of the normal complement of 
.senses. Her vivid awareness, not merely of tactile 
impressions but also of philosophical implica- 
tions, suggests reasons for the persistent tradition 
of the blind minstrel and the seer without eyes. 

-Always- Miss Keller seems to have left an 
impression, ‘on those who have met her, of 
happiness and great zest for life. So it is a pity 
that the style of this sketch does not match ~ 


the natural: verve of its subject. Mr, Brooks, _ 


well known as a literary historian, is a neighbour 
of Miss Keller’s at Westport, Connecticut. The 


publishers claim that their friendship ‘has en- ~ 


abled the author to write with authority’. It 
seems, rather, to have persuaded him to write in 
a reverent hush. But the unique interest of the 
subject survives the solemn footfall of Mr. 
Brooks’ literary method. / 5 


D. H. Lawrence: Selected Literary 
Criticism. Edited by Anthony Beal. 


Heinemann. 21s. 
‘The business of art is to reveal the relation 
between man and his circumambient universe, at 
the living moment. As mankind is always strug- 
gling in the toils of old relationships, art is 
always ahead of the “times”, which themselves 
are always far in the rear of the living moment” 

This paragraph, from an article on ‘ Morality 


_and the Novel’ (1925) is a complete statement 


.of Lawrence’s critical philosophy, as revealed in 
this impressive volume. He was never a pro- 
fessional critic of literature, elaborating a system 
that would classify and judge writing as such. 
Rather he was a social critic, a maneof prole- 
tarian origins, deeply conscious of those origins 
and criticising the social morality he found pre- 
vailing in the world. Even his novels are parables _ 
of the Tolstoyan type, giving voice to a’ pas- 


- sionate social morality. 


The business of art, according to Lawrence, 
is not to create an objective beauty, but to 
represent a state of being, an existential ‘ living 
moment’. Art is judged, therefore, by its vitality 
rather than by its beauty, by its ‘social relevance 
—but not in the crude Marxian sense of that 
phrase. Relationships for Lawrence are primarily 
personal, but naturally personal relationships 


impinge upon group relationships, and society 


as a whole is finally involved. - 


’ Granted this philosophy’ of art, the novel~ 
‘ logically becomes the supreme art form. It alone 


can ‘reveal true and vivid relationships’, and 
‘it is a moral work, no matter what the relation- 
ship may consist in. If the novelist honours the 


ST his craving for form is the outcome, not of 
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Paconaie | in itself, it will be a great riage 
It is a hard test for most novels, Crime 
Punishment will not do—it is never quite re: 
“it is only a mess’. Hardy—‘a genius for 1¢ 
commonplace .. . he ‘doesn’t rank so terribl 
high, really ’. Ulysses won’t do, nor Proust’s long r 
novel—‘ rather infantile, really’ . . . too much 
water-jelly—I can’t read him’. Galsworthy 
won’t do—a sticky mess. Arnold Bennett the 
same; and Wells—‘all chewed-up newspaper 
and chewed-up scientific reports, like a mouse’s 
nest’. Lady into Fox is ‘ pretty piffle, just play- 
boy stuff’; and: even Aldous Huxley, his friend” 
and benefactor, ‘ i 


only half a man writes the 
books—a sort of precocious | adolescent ’. Even 
Chekhoy, who might-be thought of as havi 
something to do with human relationships, ‘ 
a second-rate writer, and a willy wet-leg”. 
Thomas Mann—‘ the last sick sufferer from, he 
complaint of Flaubert. ~ 

Lawrence was throughout his criticism anti 
formalist—no Marxian critic could be more so 


artistic conscience, but of a certain attitude. te 
life. For form is not a personal thing like style. 
It is impersonal like logic *. Therefore Lawren 
‘despised it, and certainly did not strive to po 
“it, On that critical crux we must place him. 
we believe, ‘with Flaubert: and Henry James, 
that form is the only guarantee of vitality, that 
it is life in its deepest and most universal sense, 
then we must dismiss Lawrence’s criticism as 4 
lot of crude prejudice. But if we prefer the 
-living moment, the immediate instant self; if- = 
believe that ‘ the quick of all the universe, of 
“all creation, is the incarnate, carnal-self "—then 
we must accept Lawrence, and with Lawrence 
all the devastating ‘sacrifice of ors ‘celebrated 
~in this book. 


A Book of Australian. Vereh. Selected 
with an Introduction by J udith Wright. 
Oxford. 15s. 


Miss Judith Wright has Hire performed. 
useful task of giving English readers some idea 
of the Australian achievement in poetry, Her 
introduction, while it- perhaps pitches some of 
its claims too high—it is hard to see how, on the 
strength of the charmingly naive poems of his 
printed in her anthology, Charles Harpur can’ 
be said to have used the Wordsworthian attitude 
to nature in order to come to terms with the ¥ 
Australian scene—does nevertheless state ve y 
clearly, in historical terms, the problems of the 
Australian poet, his lack of emotional values, 
Ais lack of feeling for the land itself. She also 
makes clear, as does the anthology itself, that 
Australia has as yet produced no “ great poet”. 
_ Much of the early part of this book is bad— 
if for no other reason because it is dull: while 
history may be allowed dulness, literature can- 
not. Fortunately the popular ballad form (as 
used by the non-native, ‘non-serious’ and so 
» excluded Adam Lindsay Gordon) soon makes ifs : 
vigorous native appearance in poets like B. H 
Boake and Henry Lawson, and continues, AS 
combination with the narrative tradition, 
‘yarn’ poem, in such modern writers as Doug 
Stewart and J. S. Manifold: the latter’s poem 
in memory of his friend Lieut. Learmonth 
sketches with plain conviction the Australian 
tradition, ‘billy and bullocky and billabong’ 
we most of us know. In contrast, A. D. Hg pe 
well expresses in his poem « Australia” wi 
many sensitive-Australians may feel today. abc 
their native land. But the poet who most i 
pressively combines the ballad~ and natratt 
tradition with a twentieth-century intell ism 

which does not seem second-hand is Kenn 
Slessor, who, particularly in his brilliant ‘ Five 
Visions of Captain Cook’, reveals himself as ; 
writer of originality and distinction, who woul 
in any company. 
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: More Sport than Shaw 


‘B.B.C. DOCUMENTARY TELEVISION saluted the 
Shaw centenary without, one suspects, much im- 
proving ‘ the gate’ at Ayot St. Lawrence. There 
was a good deal of repetitive sentiment and not 
much high encouragement either for the devoted 
or for newcomers to the shrine. Telerecordings 
and bits of film with Shaw in them turned up 
in ‘Panorama’ and the newsreels, and we saw 
eth the beard on stilts which was how time 
“caricatured the great man at the last. His per- 
sonality and life were fleetingly touched on by 
' Kingsley Martin and Hesketh Pearson, the latter 
‘seeming amused by the idea of any one regard- 
ing Shaw as a subject for a five minutes’ chat. 
If one were a drama critic or a Third Pro- 
. gramme listener, television’s documentary con- 
tribution to the commemoration might be 
thought trivial. It sufficiently reminded us that 
_what there was of genius in Shaw’s unremitting 
and imposing -cerebration gave his admirers no 
title to claim that he combined the personal 
‘with the universal in the transcendent degree 
‘of the great artist. 
Slipping in blood, by his own hand, through pride, 
‘Hamlet, Othello, ‘Coriolanus, fall: 
Upon his bed, however, Shakespeare died, 
Having endured them all. 
‘It does not diminish Shaw’s true stature to recall 
@ young woman writer’s divination. ‘He is so 
terribly uninspired’. Katherine Mansfield had, 
I think, fairly estimated the quality of his 
imagination. A hurried Radio Times skimming 
“shows that no further Shaw programmes are in 
‘prospect from the documentary department, 
“leaving us to conclude that it had decided that 
a few faded flowers would do. 
Being the people we are, it follows that there 
' was an immensely wider concentration of view- 
ing attention on the International Horse Show 
and the Test cricket. The emphasis has technical 
“as well as intellectual implications. At the White 
‘City and Old Trafford the television was much 
superior because, apart from the visual impera- 
tives, the human figures were not truncated as 
fn studio programmes, especially those centred 
‘in table talk. One gets tired of seeing half 
persons. Inside, the mid-shot and the close-up 
are the dominant perspectives. Outside, there is 
“scope for more various camera play. Incessantly 
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As seen by the viewer ‘At Home—the Dame of Sark 
hereditary owner of the small island, and (right) her home, 


recurring shots of the upper structure of the 
human frame tend to Victorian-album stuffiness, 
at which point it may suitably be noted that 
some people’s feet have more character than their 
“faces. Why shouldn’t the cameras break the 
tedium by giving us glimpses of the twitching 
foot of the round-table disputant who is all 
aplomb above? It might tell us more than any- 
thing that he has to say for himself. 

Concerning last week’s camera activities, an 
exceptional alertness’was shown in following the 
flight of the cricket ball and in keeping us aware 
of every nuance of skill at the White City, par- 
ticularly in the unpredictable go-as-you-please 
jumping competition. Both the show jumping 
and Sheppard’s and Evans’ Test match play 
made. exhilarating viewing. I will take it on 
myself to add in the name of other distant 
watchers that Dorian Williams’ commentary at 
the International Horse Show was appreciated 
for its friegdly guidance and its considerate 
silences. There are times when a commentary 
can spoil the pleasures of viewing. At Old 
Trafford Brian Johnston and Peter West showed 
the same agreeable forethought, while Jack 
Fingleton’s annotations between overs had the 
‘ring of helpful: good nature. 

A kindly dispensation having sent television 


and film cameras to the Channel Islands, we 


were given as last week’s evidence of an honour- 
ably discharged holiday task an interview with 
Mrs. Hathaway, the Dame of Sark, who breathes 
her feudal air with a dignity obviously approved 


Eeticcion from the National Bebe tics Company oe Risers” s documentary. film, ae India ’, 


pown on July 24: 


a@ snake charmer, and (right) painting a jar on a hand-operated turntable 
: John Cura 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Sibyl Hathaway, 
‘La Seigneurie” 


>, on July 25: Mrs. 


0.B.E., 


by Richard Dimbleby. Granted that he dis- 
plays his fomctionnaire talents at their best in 
such surroundings, I cannot joi in the fashion- 
able disparagement of his services to television. 
It seems desirable to say again that, apart from 
having won his spurs by wartime risks that not 
every professional commentator would have 
taken, he represents the element of infallibility 
which keeps producers confidently on their feet 
and means more to us viewers than we know. 
The emergency ratio is still high. Behind the 
scenes there are stresses of which we hear 
nothing. On Sark, Dimbleby carried the weight 
of the programme with the greatest of ease, 
though we do not forget the assurance of Mrs. 
Hathaway. Her presence, as well as the camera, 
conveyed to us a sense of the island’s immutable 
peace, and it was hard to believe from our pic- 
tures that those shores are washed by the 
apocalyptic sea of a great Hugo novel. 

Edinburgh Festival visitors who see ‘ Assign- 
ment India’, an American documentary film 
‘ showing life in India today through the eyes 
of Chester Bowles, United States ambassador in 
Delhi from 1951-53’, may not have the ad- 
vantage, given to us viewers, of amendments by 
Woodrow Wyatt, who was a member of the 
Cabinet committee responsible for the hand- 
over of power. He was forthright in correcting 
the film’s. bias, which showed us that the eyes 
of Mr. Chester Bowles are misty with anti- 
British prejudice, 

REGINALD POUND 


DRAMA 
The Guilty Mind 


OF CaRL ZUCKMAYER’S two plays, ‘ The Devil’s 
General’ and ‘The Cold Light’ (about Fuchs 
the atom spy, scarcely disguised) the latter 
should surely interest us more. After all, the 
events ‘happened’ here and the traitor was by 
adoption English. Yet the rebel broncho of the 
Wehrmacht (or was it Luftwaffe?) made in- 
evitably much more of an appeal, not only to 
the German heart but to ours. Marius Goring 
in both cases worked wonders in getting our 
sympathy for an alien cast of mind: but he 
succeeded far better in my view with the pre- 
vious hero. The fault is Zuckmayer’s, who does 
not seem himself quite to believe he understands 
the mechanism of treachery. This play makes a 
slightly muddled effect and except where it was 
following closely the interrogations of the Fuchs 
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“Who Goes Home ?, on July 26: Donald Wolfit (left) as the Prime Minister, 
and Michael Denison as the Rt. Hon, Michael: Erskine, M.P. 


case (scenes played with much finesse by John 
Robinson, the man from M.I.5, and Mr. Goring) 
it failed to generate either warmth or that hard 
thinking and cut-and-thrust that distinguishes 
playwrights even so diverse as Bernard Shaw 
and Bridget Boland. Both plays are encumbered 
with unwanted female parts; and though Vera 
Fusek battled gamely for our interest—I felt 
she was better at this than at tennis somehow— 
the effort to clarify the relations of .love to 
treachery was not presented on the right level. 

Novelettish shades. swept the traitor’s lonely 
path; and there were stagey ‘set’ pieces, like 
that very theatrical bench in the park which it 
took all Cartier’s cunning to keep ‘ fluid’. How- 
ever the start with Anton Diffring as the serpent 
in the British paradise promised much, and 
Diffring and Arnold Marlé played convincingly 
upon the wavering loyalties in the cabin aboard 
the deportation boat. But later we felt as if Mr. 
Goring was being put through hoops—one, two, 
three, oops! Now you're a traitor! 

Perhaps if the story had been conceived first 
as a film script—and not as a play. which had 
to suggest inward spiritual processes by sharply 
rigged tableaux (where the film can suggest by a 
hundred smaller touches the passage of time 
through which an idea grows)—the result on our 
screens would have been more persuasive. It 


was ‘interesting’, to be sure, and even the 
charade-like party’ in New Mexico. had its 
moments, but it needed a.good deal of co- 
operation from the viewer not to dwindle into 
mere television. melodrama (which the best of 
the production certainly did not suggest). As I 
implied earlier, the handling of the piece was 
pliant and strong, and the acting, with special 
praise to Marius Goring, of an admirably high 
standard. y 

“Who Goes Home’, from Maurice Edelman’s 
parliamentary novel, was also quite splendidly 
acted. Stanley. Baker, as the lobby man who is 
more of a- journalist than a gent, Michael 
Denison as the inscrutable and gentlemanly 
victim of suspicion, and Donald Wolfit as the 
most believable of Prime Ministers carried the 
main weight here effortlessly well. But the task 
was made light for them in as far as Anthony 
Steven had been able to condense the original 
novel straight away into terms of a television 
play—without thought for stagé or cinema 
screen requirements, 

It might indeed make a good play (handled 
perhaps. by Tyrone Guthrie in his recent 
Troilus and Cressida’ manner). But as here 
presented by John Jacobs it was first and last 
good television drama, with a remarkably au- 
thentic parliamentary ambience, if one who has 


Scene from ‘The Caine Mutiny Court-Martial’, an excerpt from which was televised from the London 

Hippodrome on July 23. Left to right: Peter Williams as the President, Captain Blakely; Lloyd Nolan 

as Lt. Cmdr. Queeg (taking the oath); Peter Dyneley as Lt. Comdr. John Challee; David Knight as Lt. 
Barney Greenwald, and Nigel Stock as Lt, Stephen Maryk 
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‘The Cold Light? on July 29: John Robinson (left) as Thomas oa an 
official of M:1.5, and Marius Goring as Crystof Wolters 


never got much further than the members’ 
dining-room dare thus lay down the law. There 
were numerous convincing thumb-nail character 
sketches. 

Two glimpses of the live theatre in London 
brought us part of the gripping trial play ‘ The 
Caine Mutiny Court-Martial’ and, from the 
Royal Court, Sloane Square, a scene from 
‘Cards of Identity’ which I trust whetted the 
appetite of waverers for that funny farrago. 

Music seems to have wilted a little. There 
were two (surely too many) versions of the 
balcony scene from ‘The Barber of Seville” 
during the week: and there were Joyce Grenfell, 
Rose Hill, and Moyra Fraser singing that ex- 
quisitely out-of-tune trio about the choral ladies 
in the Albert Hall. Lionel Salter introduced the 
Schumann recital (‘ Carnaval’) in a business- 
like manner, and that distinguished pianist 
Moiseiwitsch ‘ obliged’ with a sterling perform- 
ance. ; : : 

Puitip Hope-WALLACE 
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DRAMA .- | 
Going Forward 


SADLY, until last Saturday, I knew little of Cape 
Breton Island except its place on the map, 
separated from Nova Scotia by (alarming name) 
the Gut of Canso. True, seventy years ago, a 
companion ship of my father’s had been wrecked 


‘on the Cape Breton cliffs in a December 


blizzard. (My father’s had already foundered up 
in the Gulf of St. Lawrence.) These discon- 
nected facts seemed hardly preparation enough 
for a.night with ‘ The Blood Is Strong’ (Home), 
set-in Cape Breton Island during the early 
*nineties. It appeared at first to be a treatise on 
dandelion coffee;- but. gradually the dramatist, 
Lister Sinclair, played himself in and explained 
snatch from the Canadian Boat Song. 

We were with Scottish immigrants in Canada: 
pioneers -who sstill,. in dreams, beheld the’ 
Hebrides. Very simply, Mr. Sinclair presented a 
family chronicle of the MacDonalds, using 
material that any thrifty novelist would haye 
spread over a substantial saga. Although one 
would have said that Murdoch, head of the 
household, was the toughest man in the entire’ 
state, a rock of faith and works, he, more than 
the others, longed for Skye, for the lone shielingy 
of the misty island. His family, more adaptable, 


. less imaginative, grew used to the new life, but’ 
ee a 
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il touched by the quotation, ‘ Courage 
ir terested me more than anything else’. 
d J. C. TREWIN 


Tribal Life 


EyTWwo Tuirp Procramme talks J. F. Holleman, 
ho: is senior’ welfare officer at Bulawayo, 
Joa Southern Rhodesia, told of the cataclysmal 
ay rate asactty ae fellow declared, changes produced in the lives of those Natives 
making a speech won't | cure’, and we Who leave the tribal life of the country for the 
re than anything else, he would “new townships. In the first talk, ‘Town and 

ng for ways of ‘getting back fies he described the complex tribal culture, 


) many of them like to” admit. Mr. Sinai! 
te sBiade fey, ater ts to be funny, 


re there i is not only an elaborate web of kin- 


he 1 won ‘the ingénue’ ‘Ss heart, but 1 
sume ‘that Mr. Sinclair was using — ~ Tities, services, and courtesies between members 
s licence. The. night depended onal of the same family, but also a cult of dead ances- 
Bannerman and Jean Taylor Smith _ tors which gives the tribe a vital sense of unity 
the _ because. the soul of a dead grandparent is 
return and never going, and his wife patiently believed to be reincarnated in the body of a 
almost everything except the lack of child. In the new urban life all this is left behind 
np. Yes, ‘sentimental; still I think Mr. and there is little to fill the vacuum. The change 
‘man’s speaking of the first verse of the is especially devastating in the lives of the 
- Song would have smothered the too-easy women to whom the web of kinship gave a posi- 
, tion of dignity and considerable power, of which 
they are suddenly bereft in town life. 
In the bright new townships the tenants have 
' comfortable homes, each with a garden, but the 
30, 000 years ahead. In the fifth part, ‘As Far woman, like Othello, finds her occupation gone 
s Thought Can Reach’ (Home), we forgot the and carries out her duties listlessly, nor can she 
ntractable Shavian invention while observing — form new ties to replace the elaborate social sys- 
S mastery of the sustained speech treated * tem of the tribe. The municipalities do their best 
usic. Betty Hardy, William Squire, and to Provide groups and clubs in which indivi- 
McClelland knew their Shavian tunes; _ duals can meet and form small societies outside 
ut, as ever, we waited for the coming from a @ the home, but such western habits of life mean 
ay forgotten daybreak, for the return from “little to people accustomed to the rich and inti- 
a, and, at length, for the moment in which — mate texture of tribal life. Many of the Natives 
looks to a day when Man’s will has have been Christianised, but it seems that the 
quered and the last stream that lies between abstract ideas of Christianity are not easily 
1 and spirit has been forded. Freda Jackson _assimilable by simple folk accustomed to the old 
the words of Lilith with an eloquence _ rites of ancestor worship, which some of the 
more_ compelling for being unassertive. converts still secretly observe. No doubt western 
ted by Michael Bakewell, the play—in ~ interference has had its value in . checking 
, curiously matter-of-fact. term for the diseases and teaching scientific methods of food 
et once more ‘ intensely inter- — - production, but it is disturbing to be reminded 
and rather terrifying ’. what devastation we busybodies can cause, often 
ore the second instalment of ‘To Let’ with the best intentions. Dr. Holleman’s account 
I had been studying the luxuriant of the complexities of tribal culture was admir- 
rsyte family tree ‘and generally preparing for — ably clear and he is obviously concerned about 
S nday serial taken, by Muriel Levy, from the troubles of these newly urbanised people. 
_saga’s third novel. In performance, Uncle — But we have little reason to flatter ourselves 
mothy side-tracked me from the plot. He was ~ that complicated tribal customs are confined to 
« sntenarian Forsyte, last of the household simple peoples. Lord MHailsham, Elizabeth 
water Road, and he came up so sharply Bowen, and, last week, Sir Stephen King-Hall, 
nday night—though I doubt whether the glancing at our society with the retrospective 
ng A ROW Ey:: had more than a otk, _ eyes of childhood, have given us grisly glimpses, 
in the series “Some Horrors of Childhood’, of 
boos, superstition, and ancestor-worship, Lord 
ailsham had the misfortune /to have a grand- 


* 


st as we left Murdoch. MaiDovald ‘going ~ 
ard sixty years or so ago, so we had to 
the people of ‘Back to Methuselah’ 


we to “be oemed on esa out of the FE 


ely ee. tneguel pes rooms of “ courageous American general, and he conspicu- 
usly failed to emulate the ‘qualities of either. 
liss Bowen was urged to conform to tribal 
e 1 ) : “etiquette by displaying an unfelt happiness at 
re copy of The Times six years — the arrival of an aunt: it was essential to rise to 
and on a globe of. the world, a daddy- very occasion, On the other hand to rise beyond 
that had died ‘in latitude 44? (not ‘it, overdo the display, was as bad as or worse 
ind). I shall return willingly to © than not rising at all, And Sir Stephen King- 
the ‘young people and even Leow” Hall told us how after being encouraged at home 
ice more and » -more like Flecker’s” to think for himself and speak his mind he was 
ina dome—will have to be good ‘branded by his prep-schoolmasters as precocious, 
: and on arrival at the Royal Naval College at 
pone he discovered that to be a Liberal was 
é In short, these lively and amusing talks 
‘ threw a somewhat. sinister light on some of our 
ea observances mies their uncomfortable re- 


‘of time. As Soames (Ronald Simpson, ~ father who was a saint and an uncle who was a - 
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high quaker in which Margaret Lane, Stephen 
Black, and Robert Blake plied Marshal of the 
Royal Air Force Sir John Slessor with questions 
nicely chosen to make a great man display him- 
self as such questions about courage, military 
honours, the Surden of responsibility, the need 
to make quick decisions at critical moments; 
while Sir John’s replies, simple, direct, humor- 
ous, invariably lifted the great man from his 
pedestal and set him abruptly on the pavement 
among the rest of us. When asked which of his 
honours and*decorations he cherished most, he 
replied that he could not say; he had never 
given much thought to them. In the matter of 
vital decisions he declared that you relied on a 
hunch; it was better not to be able to see both 
sides of a question. Had he ever been afraid? 
“Good Lord, yes, frightened out of my life’. 
Why had he failed to keep a diary during the 
war? ‘ wo you see, I’m a chap that sleeps an 
awful lot*. Quite unintentionally Sir John 
painted us a esata portrait of himself. 
MartTIN ARMSTRONG 


MUSIC 
Opera Festival 


Now IS THE TIME when the fortunate ones range 
Europe to hear Wagner at Bayreuth, Mozart at 
Salzburg, and Verdi in the Roman amphitheatres 
of Italy—as well as who-knows-what? in Venice 
or Perugia. For the less fortunate the B.B.C. 
provides relays or recordings of these delights 
—excepting the Italian circuses which are pre- 
sumably unsuitable for broadcasting—and some- 
times presents the stay-at-home listener with the 
bonus of a nice bunch of sour grapes. He is 
the fortunate one, he thinks, not having endured 
the heat and discomfort of a long journey, the 
racket and extortions of a provincial town 
making hay while the sun briefly shines, and the 
inability to leave the performance, for which he 
has heavily paid, if he is bored. 

I confess I should have regretted going all the 
way to Bayreuth in order to hear the perform- 
ance of “Die Meistersinger’ with which this 
year’s festival opened. These grapes were not 
wholly acid. For one thing, it is a long while 
since we have had an opportunity of hearing 
Wagner’s comedy, and for another, whatever 
its faults, a performance at Bayreuth always 
has the distinction that comes from careful 
preparation combined with the genius loci. 

On the credit side there were the splendid 
chorus and orchestra, whose performance was, 
as ever, enhanced by the wonderful acoustics of 
the Festspielhaus, and the individual excellences 
of the David (Gerhard Stolze), the Beckmesser 
(Karl Schmitt-Walter), the Kothner (Fischer- 
Dieskau) and, with some reservations about 
steadiness of tone, the Magdalene (Georgine von 
Milinkovic), All these parts were extremely well 
characterised. David and Magdalene sounded 
youthful, and Beckmesser not too old or gro- 
tesque to be a possible suitor for Eva’s hand. 
And Fischer-Dieskau’s rather loud and hector- 
ing manner, which must have distressed his 
many admirers on the Previous Saturday when 
he sang the part of the Count in ‘ Figaro’, was 
just the thing for the pompous and stupid Clerk 
of the Master Singers’ Guild. Apart from his 
sense of comedy, his ‘vocal, technique, which is 
certainly not faultless, does include a wonderful 
breath-control enabling him to take Kothner’s 
jong coloratura phrases easily in his stride, and 
a real trill which he used with a touch of exag- 
geration that was very funny. 

Karl Schmitt-Walter is also a well-known 


Lieder-singer and brought the virtues of that — 
art to his performance. His high baritone was 
exactly right and his impeccable diction shone 


out even in a company which, almost without | 
exception, fulfilled the instructions Wagner put 
into David’s mouth—‘ fed’ Wort und Ton muss 


mar 


st 
Se 
f 
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klarlich klingen ! 
outstanding, and his light tenor, though not 
always agreeable in quality, and his athletic 
vocalisation made the long exposition of the 
Master Singers’ art pass with musical lightness 
and swiftness. This is one of the passages which, 
for all its marvellous craftsmanship and rare wit, 
one usually wishes,that Wagner had compressed. 

There remain the four  principals—Eva, 
Walther, Sachs, and the conductor, Gré Brouw- 
enstijn successfully ‘put across’ 
operatic passages of her music, but she never 
conveyed the youthfulness and glamour which 


are the essence of the part, and her tone was. 


often too unsteady to be agreeable. Windgassen’s 
Walther was good as Walthers go, but no more 
than other singers of the part in my experience 
did he come near to realising Wagner’s ideal of 
a heroic-lyric tenor. I suspect that Wagner was 


The Music of Flor Peeters aes 


The first of three programmes of Peeters’ chorale preludes will be broadcast at 7.10 p.m. on Friday, August 10 (Third) 


LOR PEETERS was born in 1903 at 
Thielen, almost midway between Ant- 
werp and Turnhout, in a countryside 
not startling for its beauty yet with a 
quiet charm of its own; a countryside, moreover, 


which had already produced many great painters 


and, more important perhaps for a young 
musician, a district rich in fine and historic 
organs. Flor Peeters began his studies in 
Turnhout and from there he went to Malines 
for piano and organ lessons with Oscar Depuydt, 
a pupil of Alfons Desmet who, in his turn, had 
studied with the great organ virtuoso Lemmens, 
the teacher of both Widor and Guilmant. 
Equally important were Peeters’ other teachers 
Canon van Nuffel, a brilliant composer of 
church music, for Gregorian chant, and 
Lodewijk  Mortelmans for theoretical subjects. 
Mortelmans, a competent craftsman, if not a 
very individual composer, later became director 


of the Royal Flemish Conservatoire in Antwerp, ~ 


a position Flor Peeters has held since 1952. 
Lessons followed, in Paris, from Marcel Dupré 
and Charles Tournemire, the one a pupil of 
_ Widor, the other of César Franck. This further 
strengthened the link with the school of 
- Lemmens and forged a new one with the 
methods of Franck. 


Apart from those days in Paris Peeters” life 


has been centred in Flanders and particularly in 
Malines, where he has been organist of the 
Cathedral of St. Rombault since 1925. He is, in 
fact, typically and truly Flemish and like a Bes 
the people of Flanders deeply religious, d 
that, emphasised by his profound knowledge of 
Gregorian chant, is at once noticeable in his 
music, As an organist he derives his style directly 
from the school of Lemmens, although he has 
evolved certain important principles of his own 
which he recently embodied in an Ars Organi, 
the most enlightened organ method of our time. 
As a composer, he is influenced first by 
Gregorian chant but also by Flemish folk-song 
(a richer heritage than most people imagine) and 
by-earlier Nethefland masters such as Dufay, 
Isaac, de Monte, and Cornet, whose works he 
knows intimately. Understandably in a composer 
so long associated with a cathedral organ, most 
of Peeters’ already large output of music has 
been written for the instrument he knows best. 
There are some songs, piano pieces, orchestral 
and chamber works and a number of fine Masses; 
but organ music predominates and that perhaps 
; keeps Peeters a little apart from the main stream 

_of contemporary Belgian music, for composers 


‘asking for the phyaicatig impossible. 
-Hotter’s voice was dry and colourless, and by 


In this Stolze himself was 


the more: 


me HE L I S TE N ER’ 

i 
Hans 
the-time he came to Sachs’ address on German 
art, it sounded as worn-out as that commodity 
seems to be today. 

André Cluytens, who conducted the perform- 
ance, was, perhaps, overawed by the genius loct. 
He adhered to the tradition of stolidity and 
heavy humour, which has weighed upon every 
* Meistersinger’ I have heard in or from Bay- 
reuth. There was no feeling of excitement in 


-the overture, no grand upward sweep in the 


Meistersinger’s theme, nor, to leap forward, any 
glamour of glow-worms in the accompaniment 
to Sachs’ monologue. On the other hand, he 
must be credited with an admirably lucid per- 
formance of the score generally, and with an 
impressive one of the music leading from the 
fall of the curtain on Sachs’ study to his accla- 


By JOHN LADE 


seem nowadays little interested in the organ. 

One of the first works of Flor Peeters to be 
known abroad was the ‘Toccata, Fugue et 
Hymne sur Ave Maris Stella’, published in 
1935 and dedicated to Charles Tournemire, 
under whose influence Peeters came very early. 
in his career. In fact Tournemire left him one 
of his most treasured possessions, the original 
console of Franck’s organ at Ste-Clotilde—the 
one shown in Rongier’s famous portrait—which 
now stands in the studio of his home in Malines. 
Already in-this comparatively early work we see 
how naturally Peeters can manipulate.a plain- 
chant theme. In 1937 came the set of Chorale 
Preludes on Flemish folk-songs, all cleverly 
written pieces but occasionally, as in ‘ Lord 
Jesus hath a garden’, one feels the music is too 
contrived and complex for the simplicity of the 
tune. However, these preludes were undoubtedly 
the models for the three sets Op. 68, 69, and 70 
which were to appear much later. The Flemish 
Rhapsody, a brilliant virtuoso concert-piece, was 
published in 1938 and dedicated to G. D. 
Cunningham, whom Peeters greatly admired. 
Two important works belong to 1939: the 
Passacaglia and Fugue, Op. 42, and the Suite 
Modale. The Suite offers a direct link with the 
earlier ‘ Toccata, Fugue et Hymne’. Once more 
Peeters is employing the old ecclesiastical modes 
which in his later works have become a natural 


feature of his musical speech. The opening 


chorale, boldly dissonant, gives way to a scherzo, 
adagio, and toccata and this i is perhaps the most 
appropriate moment to mention Flor Peeters’ 
great gift for improvisation, which seems to per- 
meate his written compositions and bring to them 
an unusual senseof overall growthand continuity. 

The largest works published since the war are 
the’Concertos for Organ and Orchestra, Op. 52, 
the Lied Symphony; Op. 66, and the Concerto 
for Organ and Piano, Op. 74. Neither of the 
concertos has been heard in this country 
although the composer has played Op. 52 with 
great success in several European countries. This 
is a pity, as the organ writing is unusually 


- transparent and illuminates rather than thickens 


the orchestral texture. Realising that works for 
organ and orchestra stand little chance of being 
heard, Flor Peeters has now published a Concert 
Piece,: Op. 52a, a brilliant/concise work, based 
on themes from the Concerto, and himself gave 
the first English performance at the Royal 
Festival Hall last year. The Lied Symphony, 
sketched on a concert tour of America, a Bene- 
dicite inspired by the rare beauty of the land- 


Sates, be the isons on the nchtore by- the 
Pegnitz. What Wieland Wagner’s production — 
looked like does not concern us, but one had — 
the impression that he, at least, has attempted 
to leaven the Bayreuth tradition with the zest — 
of liveliness and gaiety. Be 

In the Salzburg ‘ Figaro’ two ORE ae 
outshone the rest. Elisabeth Schwarzkopf’s 
Countess was consistently good, her singing 
quite free from that anxious framing of each 
note which has sometimes affected the spon- 
taneity of her performances. Erich Kunz’s - 
Figaro was, as ever, excellent, though, like most 


of the singers (at Karl Bohm’s instigation?) he ~ 


oa 


(ae ees. 


used too much staccato, The result was certainly — 


clear diction, but also a lack of musical line. 
Seefried, the Susanna, began badly but improved 
as the opera proceeded. The rest varied from 
competence to mediocrity. 

DyNELEY HussEY 


scape, appeared in 1950 and is divided into five 


movements or ‘lieds’, to the ocean, the desert, — 


the flowers, the mountains, and the sun. Par- 


ticularly in the Lied to the Flowers and later in — 


the use ofthe modes has become an integral : 


f 
the three Preludes and Fugues, Op. 72, we find ; 
t 


part of Peeters’ language, so much so that it is — 


often difficult to tell whether a modal idea is" 


original or borrowed from the liturgy. P 
After his tours of 1946 and 1947 Peeters was — 


a series of chorale preludes based on familiar — 
Protestant hymn-tunes. They were to.be not 


% 


asked by his publisher in America to compose — 


~ too long, not too difficult, and not too ‘modern’. — 


Peeters had already composed a number of 
simple two-stave pieces and*took readily to this — 


enforced discipline. The first volume, Op. 68, 
was ready in December 1948 and the seconde 


only two months later in February 1949, The 


third set, Op. 70, based on seasonal tunes, was | 
completed by August 1949. Each set of ten 

preludes contains a partita and one or two. 
specially easy pieces, so that the whole work 
has an appeal not only for the experienced — 
player but also for those whose technical powers. 
are more limited. The tunes are those we are 
familiar with from Bach’s ‘ Orgelbiichlein ’ and 
* Clavieriibung ’, and a number of them appear 
in our. own hymn books in rather emasculated 


form. Comparison with Bach is inevitable, for 


just as Bach intended his pieces for everyday use, © 
so Peeters forgets the virtuoso and turns to the t 
ordinary practising organist, in all probability 


nota professional, who needs suitable devotional — 


pieces for his church services. The craftsmanship — 
is superb, and there is no hint of deliberate 


restriction and writing down. In fact Peeters © : 


uses all his resources, dissonance, chromatic and — 
modal harmony, and clever contrapuntal devices, » 
and yet achieves that rare thing, simple music 


which is nevertheless vital and interesting. The. 
chorale melody is never hidden by a mass of 
artificial contrivance, not even when it. appears — 
in a decorated form as in ‘ Abide, O dearest — 


Jesus’, or when, as in ‘How Brightly Shines. 
the - “Morning Star’ 
‘Nun freut euch’), the tune is given out line’ 
by line on a high pedal stop with a glittering 
flow of semiquavers in the treble. In all three © 
collections we have utilitarian music whit 1 
transcends its purely functional use, ach: piece 
an outstanding achievement of a composer w! 
has been able to combine his deep religi 
feeling and musicianship with his sound Fler 
~> 


(reminding one of Bach’s — 


| 


Pony Pete pater: = eiieost 

3 best way to clean dishes and utensils 
r cleaning solution, and then to rinse 
m in water as hot as possible in a second sink 
bowl or under running water. The use of a 


| allow dishes to drain dry in a rack; but it is 
portant they should be absolutely dry before 
racking, otherwise contaminating bacteria may 
in alive and even multiply in the moisture 

m g on crockery and utensils, and the 
contamination could be passed from one article 
other. The final drops of water-can be 
iped away with a paper towel which is much 
eaner than continually using a soggy tea- 


-towels may be unhygienic and harbour 
numbers of bacteria which can be passed 
_ article to article in the process of so-called 
. It is a wise precaution to wash and boil 
g cloths eack day. The same applies to ° 
sh cloths and mops, which may become highly 
ni and spread undesirable bacteria 
o the hands, dishes, and utensils, and on to 
y ‘ace wiped by them. I would not like to 


Prizes (for 


1 


f <7 = decision 


jostrophe ignored). Third circle (clockwise, 
initials and surname of the author. The 


_ 4, What wonder then, fair nymph, ‘thy. 


_ is first to wash them in a warm detergent _ 


ssword No. 1,366.» Wheels Within—VII. 


— 


ee on | 
: Moxtahte,, behold, and fear! What a change of —— is 


a 


By BETTY HOBBS 


say that kitchen cloths could be a direct cause 
of food poisoning but they could help towards it. 


~The newer types of plastic brushes with nylon 


bristles are much more hygienic for washing 
up, and although they cannot be boiled they are 
easily cleaned and: can be stored in weak hypo- 
chlorite. In short, be sparing with your use of 
cloths and towels in the kitchen, and wherever 
‘possible replace with paper, or with materials 
such as plastic or nylon which are easily cleaned. 
~-A listener asks whether a plate which 
has held mouldy food should be sterilised in 
some way. Fortunately moulds do not cause food 


‘poisoning; nevertheless the presence of moulds 


may indicate heavy bacterial contamination in 
left-over food, so do give particular attention to 
the cleaning of such plates, and also to rinsing 
them afterwards in hot water. You will remem- 
ber also that washing the plate. may introduce 
many bacteria to your washing up water which 
can contaminate other dishes and the cloths 
used: that is why subsequent sterilisation in 
nearly boiling water or by the use of hypo- 
chlorite is desirable. : 
_ Moulds can be a bother in a kitchen or larder 


_ because they spread quickly and cause much 


spoilage of food. Therefore larders and refrigera- 
tors should be kept thoroughly clean. If you 
wish to scrape mould off cheese or jam, do so 
carefully into a piece of paper which you can 
wrap up and destroy.—Home Service 


By Trochos 


the first three correct solutions opened): book tokens, 
_ Value 30s., 2is., and 12s, 6d. respectively 


date: first post on Thursday, August &, Entries should be on the printed diagram and envelopes 
aining them should be addressed to the Editor of Tue LisTENER, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 


ced “Crossword” in the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the crosswords the Editor’s 


is final 


| (clockwise, from 1): verse quota- form: the following relevant(?) remark: FED ‘UP? 


‘DON’T LOITER! FLIP THE M.P.! 
Clues are from works of verse. Answers are five- 


_ lettered words, mixed, running from circumference 


a. 


to centre. 1 and 31 are proper nouns. 

ae CLUES 

And the widows of are loud in their wail 

he luscious clusters of the vine Upon my mouth do 


—— their wine 7 
Sewing at once, with a double thread, A shroud as 


yell as a < 
should feel 


he conquering force of unresisted steel? 
Sat the hungry —— and ravens, Kahgahgee, the King 

' Ravens We Mg 
he =, the purslain, and the mess Of watercress 
sadder and a man,-He rose the morrow morn 
. He that shall hurt the httle 
of men (plural) A 
Twas but a kindred-sound to move, For pity —— the 
tind to love 


Shall never be beloved 


versts from the high sea, And measures round 

—s thousands three 7 

Cwas brillig, and: the slithy —— 

Sudden the gray pike changes, and quivering ——s 
r slaughter ~ Vis 

Every door is barr’d with gold, and —— but to golden 

Keys e000 7 4 - / 

His rapier was a hornet’s ? " 

Filled his skin With ‘of Guinness dashed with gin 
jounding with grappling —— and long poles 

Yet still the sails made on A pleasant till noon 
he, chaffinch — on the orchard bough 

ire-branded foxes to sear up and 

-eared hopes . 


Our gold and 


black Cyprus 


Tor bring - 


the bottom; Now on dry earth he 


——, and revelry, With mask, and 


Don'ts of Washing Up : 


Notes on Contributors 


Sir THOMAS RAPP, K.B.E., C.M.G. (page 147): 
Head of British Middle East Office, Cairo, 
1950-1953; for many years in diplomatic and 
consular service 

GILBERTO FREYRE (page 149): Brazilian author 
and social anthropologist; Professor of Socio- 
logy and Social Anthropology, University of 
Rio de Janeiro, 1935-38, and has held 
academic posts.at Portuguese and American 
universities; Brazilian delegate to the United 
Nations Assembly, 1949 

RrccaRDo ARAGNO (page 151): 
spondent of La Stampa 

Davip PIPER (page 157): 
National Portrait Gallery 

SAMUEL Pauw (page 160): Principal of the 
University of South Africa; former Professor 
of Sociology. and Social Work, University of 
Stellenbosch 

Basi TAYLOR (page 164): art historian and 
librarian at the Royal College of Art; editor 
of Gainsborough and The Impressionists and 
Their World and author of Animal Painting 
in England from Barlow to Landseer, etc. 

COMMANDER SIR STEPHEN KING-HALL (page 
167): retired from Royal Navy, 1929; founder 
of National News-Letter and the Hansard 
Society; author of The Communist Con- 
spiracy and other books and plays 


London corre- 


Assistant Keeper, 


28. That struts and his hour upon the stage 

. Through all the wide Border his was the best 

30. Doth like a smake renew Her winter outworn 

31. She is a stramge and wayward child, That of ours 


32. Nome .-. . With bis hard bleak -at the patient 
ree 

33. They upon that inward eye Which is the bliss 
of solitude 

34. While memory prevails, The solid power of under- 
standing —— 

35. Lord of himself, though not of —— 


36. My days, When I was green in judgment 

a2. le upon his hand; his manly brow Consents to 
death ~ 

38. Unfurled the flag o’er Darwin’s rocky 

39. Forty with their crimson bars Flapped in the 


morning wind 

. Neighing in likeness of a filly (plural) 

41. Brims Of sithple , where idle shepherd dreams 

. Which they ate with a runcible 

3. Never salmon yet that so fair Among the stakes 
on Dee at 

. As a hare, whom hounds and pursue 

45. Through the , and by the cairn, Where hunters 
fand the murdered bairn 

>. If you can force your heart and nerve and —— To 
serve your turn long after they are gone 

. The long day : the slow moon climbs 

43. ae unfollowed, he must house alone; Yet on he 

ares 


ad NOTES : 

Across: 1%. Meaning of name, 22. The mes(sieurs). 24. 
En-is 31, Can(o)t, 43. Mart-in-et. 51. Hidden. 

Down: 1, Emit-i-ram rev. 8. -La-san(gle). 14. Rou(ilDe. 
27. ‘Henry VIII’, ii, 3, 92, 31. Glasgow football teams 
36. Re-in-es. 41, Hidden, 44, Norm-an. 


Prizewinners: Ist prize: Mrs. E. Ellis (Knares- oh 


borough); 2nd prize: B. Smart (Wembley); 3rd 
prize: Mrs. N, Jarman (Brough) 
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POSTAL TUITION FOR THE 


G.C.E. 


According to the numberand choice of 
subjects and the level at which they aze 
faken (Ordinary or Advanced) the 
General Certificate of Education can 
serve as evidence of a sound general 
edueation, the first step to a degree 
or the means of exemption from most 
professional preliminary exams. Wolsey 
Hall provides individually-conducted 
postal courses for all G.C.E. examina- 
tions at very reasonable fees, payable 
by instalments if desired. 

PROSPECTUS from C. D. Parker. M.A\ 
LL.D.. Director of Studies, Dept. FE51. 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
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oe THE LISTENER 


Write for 
— Profit. 


If you have a ready pen you can be~ 
trained to write and sell articles and 
short stories in spare time—wherever you 
live. Hundreds of editors are in constant’ 
need of fresh contributions. ik 

Learn the essential technique by post 
—how to write, what to write abouts» 
how to prepare MSS. and HOW TO*SELL. = 
THEM for the best prices. Send ‘to*the:- 
Regent Institute (Dept. LJ/32F), Palace 
Gate. London. W.8. for a free copy of 
“How to Succeed as a Writer.” 

If you want training that matches your 
enthusiasm, generous personal service 
that meets your every need, write for the 
prospectus today—while youthink of it: 

By applying now you will have the 
opportunity of enrolling at very 
moderate terms. Many pupils earnthe 
fee several times over during tuition. 


SPECIALISED POSTAL’ TUITIONG 


'& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College modern Postal Course 
is the most efficient, the most economical and 
the most convenient means of preparation for 
General Certificate of Education and Prelim, 
exams,; for B.A., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., etc., ex-- 
ternal London University Degrees; for Civil 
Service, Local Government and commercial 
Sexams.: for professional exams. in Law, Ac- 
“countgncy, Gosting, Secretaryship and Personnel 
Ma agement; for 1.S.M.A., Inst. of Export, etc. 
exams. Many intensely practical (non-exam.) 
courfes in business sttbjects. . ~~ 
More than 90,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES 
Guarantee of Coaching until Suecessful. 
Text-book lending library. Moderate fees, 
payable by instalments. , 


—— 


request, mentioning exam, or subjects in 
which interested ‘to the Secretary. (D1/1)s 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE] 
: See St ALB ANS ee 
or call 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 


A new world of... 


THE EKCO RANGE of V.H.F. receivers transmissions to enjoy clear, lively 
offers a new and delightful-experience - reception free of all background ‘hiss’ 
in radio listening: reception that is and crackle. ate 

* remarkably free from interference and > Quality - engineered for long - lived 
reproduction of superb clarity and_ reliability, all three receivers include 
fidelity. These fine receivers bring you facilities for the attachment of'a record 


the BBC’s interference-free 


broadcasts of the Home, Light and Third recorder. Ask your local Ekco Dealer 
programmes with all the ‘atmosphere’ for a demonstration and hear the 
and sparkle of a broadcast as it really is. difference greatly improved reception 
They also enable listeners in aréas where and reproduction can make to your 
interference badly affects BBC ordinary . listening pleasure! . 


oe _ ,..radio listening! 
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STORIES 
WANTED 


by the British Institute of Fiction-writing 
Science Ltd., Regent House, Regent St., W.1, 
Suitable stories are revised by us and submitted to 
editors on 8 15% of sales basis, Unsuitable stories 
gre returned with reasons tor rejection. Address 
your MS, to Dept. 32. 


WE TEACH ONLY 
FICTION-WRITING 


Criticisms and Courses for the discerning™:by 
specialists. For 17 years we have been receiving 
testimonials from full- and° part-time authors, 
professors, doctors, high-ranking _ officers and 
officials—all types. Many of the authors you read 
are ex-students. Our unique system of taking 10% 
of your sales monies ensures our maximum stforts 
on your behalf. Fee returned if unearned. 


The Professional Touch is FREE from Dept. 32 


The Sign of SCIENCE & SALES 
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Model A274. 6-valve (plus ‘tuning 
indicator) V.H.F. receiver with two 
speakers for extended- bass and 
treble. response. Elegant walnut- 
veneered cabinet of modern design. 


_form indicating the sound of. the 


V.H.F. player, extension speaker, or tape 
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is far and away the <easiest of all 
shorthands to learn, to write and to 
read; the reason is that i: uses. the 
ordinary letters of . the alphabet. 
Speedhand enables every word in 
the language to be condensed and 
instantly read back, the. Speedhand 


Equipment 


INDIVIDUALLY DESIGNED FOR 
THOSE WHO SEEK PERFECTION 
AT A REASONABLE COST 
EXISTING INSTRUMENTS REBUILT 
TO MODERN HIGH FIDELITY 
STANDARDS — 


Universal Electronic Products 
36, Marylebone High Street, London, W.1 
WElbeck 4058 : 


English word. Here is a fast, efficient 
phonetic shorthand which you are 
guaranteed to be able to learn in 20 
hours or less without correspondence 
lessons. For full particulars of the | 
new edition of the Speedhand Manualy 
and free trial lesson, please write to 


The Crmbridge Stenographic Institute 
(Dept. L19), 219 Hills Road, Cambridge 


London, W.1.—All 


Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons Limited, Twyford Abbey Road, Patk Royal, N.W.10, and published by the British Broadcasting Corporation, at » 
i. <1. August 2, 4! 


editorial communications to the Editor, THE LisTENER, Broadcasting House, London, 
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for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICER DOTTED TEL ACI) 1 | 


-A.C.P., L.C.P., and other Teachers’ 


Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on ~ 
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| Please send me details of the nw Ekco range of VHF receivers | 
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RADIOGRAMOPHONE | 


Preparation t 


U.C.C., founded 1887, prepares. students 
GENERAL CERTIFICATE _— 
London, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern ‘Univ.: 


LONDON UNIVERSITY DEGREES 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ,), B.Sc.(Soc.), LL.B., & 


Diplomas, Law, Professional Preli 
Highly qualified Tutors. Low fees; instaln 
sk PROSPECTUS free from the Registrar ( 


UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 
Burlington House, CAMBRID 


- Model C273. A superb 
‘6-valve (plus tun- — 
ing indicator) V.H.F. 
radio receiver with two} 
speakers in an acoustic= 
“ally, designed reflex — 
cavity. High sensitivity 
to permit good fecep* 
‘tion in fringe areas, . 
Tola-walnut veneered 
console- cabinet, attrac- — 
tive woven speaker — 
grilleand floodlittuning. 
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EXHIBITION OF 
windows — 
FOR COVENTRY 


6 of the new stained glass wi 


JULY 4th to SEPTEMBER goth 
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